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GRAND HOTEL 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON 


HIS MAGNIFICENT HOTEL occupies the finest and most central position in London. It is unrivalled for 
its Comfort, excellent Cuisine, fine Wines, and Moderate Charges. 
Ladies and Gentlemen not residing in the Hotel may avail themselves of the Table d’H6te Breakfast, 3s. 6d. ; Table 
d’Héte Luncheon, 3s. 6d. ; and 


THE GRAND TABLE D’HOTE DINNER, served from 6 to 8.30 p.m., price 5s. 


Banquets, Private and i anand Dinners, and Wadding Breakfasts are served in the Marble and other rane 


= —— == 


“Sir CHARLES CAMERON, M.D., says:—‘An Excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.’ 
Established 1825. 


NEAVE'S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, INVALIDS, AND THE AGED. 


BEST ano CHEAPEST. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of 
the best Farinaceous Foods.’ 





id Q00 was snaiie paid bya Ldeiten Merchant for an 
Investment Policy in this Company. 
THE LARGEST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN THE WORLD. 
a for copy of the 
New Prospectus 
INVESTMENT 


INSURANCE. 


Leading Bankers and Merchants are availing themselves of the Investment 
advantages of the Company's Endowment Policy with Life Option. 
The Company has returned to Policy Holders £60,000,000. Funds in hand exceed £28,400,000. 
In Cash Bonuses alone it has paid over £16,000,000. Annual Income exceeds £6,400,000 


Head Office for the United Kingdom: 17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.—D, C. HALDEMAN, Genera’ Manager. 


EDINBURGH BRANCH : 108 George Street. GLASGOW BRANCH: Central Chambers, 109 Hope Street. ; 


-- =: a ne _ Ts — 





—————S lS 


R. M'DOWELL & SONS’ 


UNRIVALLED 


SHORTBREAD, PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS, 
PETTICOAT TAILS SHORTBREAD, anno SCOTCH CAKES. 








60 GEORGE STREET, 19 FREDERICK STREET, & 1 WEMYSS PLAGE, EDINBURGH, 





LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET. 
EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET. 
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THE ANGLO-AUSTRALIAN BANK, LIMITED, 


Registered under the Victorian Companies Statute, 1864. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL, ; ‘ : . ‘ . $2,000,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ; x . . : 250,000 
PAID UP CAPITAL, 100,000 
RESERVE — RESERVE ‘LIABILITY, anp UNDIVIDED 

PROFIT : ° 170,660 


Head Office—QuEen Sreeer, MeLsourNe. 
New South Wales Branch—Pitt STREET, SYDNEY. 
South Australian Branch—Rovat ExcHANGE, KinG WILLIAM STREET, 
ADELAIDE. 
Tasmanian Branch—LivERPOOL STREET, HOBART. 
London Branch—J. A. Craven, Manager, 120 Cannon Street, E.C. 
Local Directors for Great Britain—Lord Camoys, Hon. AsHLEY G. J. PonsoNBY, 
Jas. BLackwoop, Esq. 


Fixed deposits of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the following 
rates of interest :— 
One Year, 5 per Cent. 
2 or 3 Years, 5$ per Cent. 
4 or 5 Years, 6 per Cent. 


Interest payable half-yearly. 
si ‘ y DEBENTURES. 


Debentures are issued for a period of 5 years, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum, payable half- ~yearly by attached coupons. 

Note.—By a special clause in the Bank's Articles of Association depositors and 
debenture holders are secured by having a first claim upon all the assets, securities, 
and moneys of the Bank. 

Balance-Sheets and all further information obtainable at the Bank's London Office. 

A. & A. PATERSON, C.A., 76 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, 
District Agents for E dinburgh and South-East of Scotland. 





44 PER _CENT. _DEPOSITS. 


THE AGRA BANK, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000O——-ONE MILLION STERLING, 
In 100,000 SHARES of £10 each. 
RESERVE FUND, £115,000. 
EDINBURGH BRANCH—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
{ Major-General F. NEPEAN SmitH, 10 Eton Terrace. 
Y Ropert HunTEr, Esq., 10 Ainslie Place. 
Afanager—GrorGE Deas, Esq., C.A. 
The BANK receives DEPOSITS for Fixed Periods, the Interest payable Half- 
yearly, on SpectaAL TERMS, to be had on application. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept with constituents. 
Bank charges may be deducted from remittances. 
Ofice—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


THE ENCLISH BANK OF THE RIVER PLATE, LIMITED. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,500,000. PAID UP, £750,000. 
RESERVE FUND, £350,000. 


Branches—Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, Rosario. 

Deposits received at the Head Office for fixed periods, at rates of interest to be 
ascertained on application. 

Letters of credit, bills of exchange, and cable transfers issued on the Branches 
and Agencies. 

Bills payable in Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, Rosario, and other cities of the 
iets and Uruguay Republics negotiated or sent for collection. 

The Bank effects purchases and sales of stock, shares coupons, and other securities, 

collects dividends, and undertakes every description of conking business. 


Str. Swituin’s Lang, E.C. BRUCE THORNBURY, Secretary. 


Directors 








FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE FEDERAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Joint Bankers to the Government of Victoria. 
Head Office—MELBOURNE. 

BRANCHES in nsgbeag: New SoutH WA Es, and SouTH AUSTRALIA. 
CaPITAL,. . . $2,000,000 | SUBSCRIBED, . . £800,000 
Paip-uP CAPITAL, £400,000 | RESERVE FunD, . £110,000 

RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS, £400, 000. 
London Branch—18 KinG WituitaM STREET, E.C. 

FIXED DEPOSITS of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the 
following Rates of Interest:—6 Months, 3% per annum. 1 Year, 4% per annum. 
2to 5 Years, 44% per annum. 

Interest paid Half-yearly from date of Deposit. 
JOHN H. BUTT, Manager. 


44, 42, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE TRUST AND _LOAN COMPANY 
CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, Limited. 








CapPiTaL FuLty ne, 41,000,000 © 0 
CapiTaL Paip Up, . 126,068 15 o 
RESERVE FUND IN Hanp, OVER 40,000 0 © 
UNCALLED CaPITAL, 873,931 5 0 


oan of Directors. 
Wma. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF VON Anpré (Messrs. André, — & Co.). 
EGBErT Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & 
Davip M‘Lgan (Hong-Kong and Shoe ees Bank). 
S. Wy.tiys Pomeroy (Messrs. Russell ng Co.). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, be rong & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CampsBE.t, Secretary. 
Head Office—31 LOMBARD STREET, Lonpon, E.C 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards are received by the Subscribers on behalf of the 
Company, at the following rates :— 
44 per cent. for One Year. 
‘ » for Three or Four Years. 
~ for Five Years or over. 
No Debentures will be issued. 
Interest paid half-yearly, on 30th June and 31st December, by draft on London, 
cashed free anywhere. 
For Forms of Application, and any further information, apply to the Offices of 


the Company ; or to 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S., 
11 SoutH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EpinsurGu, January 1890. 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S LIST. 


ielie nite Day. 
ANIMAL LIFE AND INTELLIGENCE. By 


C. Ltoyp MorGan, F.G.S., Professor of Biology in University 
College, Bristol. Author of ‘Animal Biology,’ ‘The Springs of 
Conduct,’ etc. With 40 Illustrations and Diagrams, Demy 8vo. 
528 pages. Cloth, 16s. 


THE CHILDREN’S DICKENS. 


ARNOLD’S ENGLISH LITERATURE 
SERIES. 


Vol. 1. DAvip COPPERFIELD. 
Vol. 2. OLD CuRIOsITY SHOP. 
Vol, 3. DOMBEY AND Son. 

The above editions are shortened for the use of young readers. Each 
volume contains four full-page illustrations from the original plates. 
Square 8vo, from 220-256 pages, cloth, 1s, 6d. ; specially bound for 
pri zesand presents, gilt edges, 2s. 








Second Edition,—Now Ready, 


EGYPTIAN SKETCHES. By Jeremian Lyncu, 


With 16 full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo, Ios. 6d. 
‘It is long since we have met with a book on Egypt at once so 
fresh an | so comprehensive.’— 7he Times. 


THE MODERN MALADY ; or, Sufferers from 
Nerves. By CyriL BENNETT, Author of ‘The Massage Case.’ 
With a Preface by Dr. T1sBrrs. Cloth, crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘Common sense speaks from every page.’—A/anchester Examiner. 
‘ Opinions ably and eloquently put forward.’— Saturday Review. 


A Magnificent GIFT BOOK. 


THE HOUSEHOLD HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. By Dr. EDWARD EGGLESTON. With 
hundreds of beautiful Wood-Cuts, Coloured Pictures, Maps, ete. ; 
a chef-d’euvre of pictorial and literary art. Royal 8vo, top edge 
gilt, 12s. 

A Charming PRIZE or PRESENT. 


LAMB’S ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES. With 


an Introduction by ANDREW LANG. Cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 18 Warwick Square, E.C. 
DEAN & SON’S LIST. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 
Now Ready, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, large post 8vo, price ros. 6d. 


SCENES THROUGH THE BATTLE SMOKE: Being 


Reminiscences in the Afghan and Egyptian Campaigns. By the Rev. ArTHUR 
Mace, Army Chaplain at Lucknow, and in the Afghan and Egyptian Cam- 
paigns. With Portrait of the Author, and 8 large Illustrations by SIDNEY PaGEr, 
War Artist to the ///ustrated London News in these Campaigns. 
LORD CRANBROOK writes: ‘Mr. Male’s personal knowledge of the events makes his 
interesting book more valuable.’ 
Large post 8vo, handsomely bound, price 7s. 6d. 


FRENCH SOLDIERS IN GERMAN PRISONS: Being 


Reminiscences during and after the Franco-German War. By Canon E. Guers, 
Army Chaplain to the French Forces. 

The work is illustrated with Portraits of the leading actors in these terrible scenes. The thrill- 
ing narrative helps one to realise the self-denial and heroism of those who gave up much of the 
comfort of this life to tend the sufferings of the sick, wounded, and helpless soldiers suddenly in- 
terred in fortress and hospital. 


Handsomely bound, large post 8vo, price 6s. 


SOUVENIRS OF THE SECOND EMPIRE; or, The Last 
Days of the Court of Napoleon. By the Comtw bE Maueny, formerly 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

This interesting volume of the reminiscences of a Cabinet Minister is full of anecdotes relating 
to all that pass — | amongst the Court and Society, the Clubs and the Theatres, in the reign of 
Napoleon 111. ; aso numerous Portraits and paiticulars as to the lives of all the celebrities of the 
period, 








Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, gilt edges, price ss. 


THE DOYLE FAIRY BOOK. Consisting of Twenty-Nine 
Fairy Tales. Translated from various languages by ANTHONY R. MONTALBA. 
With 34 Illustrations by RicHarp Doyie, a Memoir of Doyle, and an intro- 
duction by a Member of the Folk-lore Society. 

Fcap. 4to, handsomely bound, cloth, price ss. 


BERGE’S COMPLETE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE 
ANIMAL, MINERAL, and VEGETABLE KINGDOMS. Edited by R. 
F. Crawrorp, F.S.S. With 16 large exquisitely Coloured Plates, containing 
over 250 Anim als and over roo smaller Illustrations. 
This is the most complete book of any yet issued on this subject, inasmuch as it deals fully with 
Birds, Beasts, Reptiles, Insects, Trees, Plants, Minerals, Fossils, etc., each part of the subject 
being profuse ‘ly illustrated, thus showing at a glance the appearance of the object described. 


Handsomely bound in cloth boards, 4to, price 2s. 6d. 


UNCLE DUMPIE’S MERRIE MONTHS. By Roserr 


St. Joun Corset. 
A most amusing Story, told in Ilvely Verse, showing the Adventures of Uncle Dumpie and his 
Nephews and Nieces in the Channel Tunnel. With 12 Humorous Full-Page Illustrations, and 
numerous smaller ones, by J. H. ROBERTS. 


Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, large post 8vo, price 6s. 
BISMARCK INTIME : His Life and Character. By A 


FELLOW STUDENT. 
This attractive and well-illustrated volume bristles with most interesting and characteristic 
anecdotes of the private life of the great ex-Chancellor, from his childhood upwards. 


Cloth, handsomely bound, large post 8vo, price ros. 6d. 
By MADAME CARETTE, Private Reader to the Empress Eugénie. 


INTIMATE RECOLLECTIONS OF THE COURT OF 
THE TUILERIES; or, The Eve of an Empire's Fall. 
THIRD EDITION. Price 6s. Large post 8vo. By THe SAME AUTHOR. 
MY MISTRESS THE EMPRESS EUGENIE;; or, Court 
Life at the Tuileries. 
Lonpon: DEAN & SON, I60A Fieet Street, E.C. 
OFFICE OF ‘DEBRETT’S PEERAGE,’ ETC. 
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OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 
THE 


HANSARD PUBLISHING UNION, 


LIMITED, 


Desire to draw attention to their 


NEW PUBLICATIONS: 


HANSARD’S EXTRA- PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES : Being a Collection 


of the principal Speeches delivered out of Parliament since the commencement of the last 
Session down to Ne vember 2gth, 1890. The Spee h *s are carefully revised and corrected, 
after references to all available reports, and the Volume comprises the principal extra-Parlia- 


mentary addresses of the prominent men of all Partie Price One Guinea 


HANSARD'S PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES. —This work comprises a 
ft 






full record of the pro “€ th Houses of Parliament, the reports being in most cases 
revised by the speaker t is issued (a) in ve Parts Saker aes Session, and (b) in 
Volumes at intervals of th or four weeks Th ess il Subscription for either edition 1s 
Five Guineas. Separate Copies of th pal ly Nu *rs are sold at 15. ea Reference to the 
Chr molovy at € einer fe ‘ i sh Ww h un i¢ laracter t 
journal, The set rd in ¢ f the Parl ntary 
history of the I r \ me for 


the whole Series, up 





HANSARD’'S IRISH DEBATES. Sessional Subscription, Two Guineas. 
HANSARD'S SCOTCH DEBATES. Sessional Subscription, One Guinea. 
HANSARD'S INDIAN DEBATES. Sessional Subscription, One Guinea. 
HANSARD'S ARMY DEBATES. Sessional Subscription, One Guinea. 


HANSARD’S ADMIRALTY DEBATES. 


Sessional Subscription, One 





Guinea 
The abos b t t of extracts fr f j +t - 
gs, and debates relating to their respective departments. These sectional volumes will be of 
re valine t e who cannot spare =e l brary space ce 1 y tl ky v es of 
rd to have that portion of the official oe liamentary r rd which concerns the 
1¢ oF tw ibjects in which they take an especial u = St Fa k irefully indexed, a 
lable of Reference to Parliamentary P ape rs, et 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 8 pte sia Sanaa. ‘Det bate in 
th re e of Common Line ling of the 
, ising law Am idiment Bill.’ “«wW th text f the Bi } Pri e 6d 


THE GOVERNMENT LICENSING SCHEME. -— Debate in House of 


Commie ns (May 12 th, 13th, and sth, 1890). upon the sec i rea £ t local Taxation 
(Custom ind Excise Duties Bill With teat of the Bill Price & 


ROYAL GRASS. —C unprete verbatim report of the proceedings in 
both Ho iment on the provision to be made for the childre f His Royal Hig yhness 
the ‘Prince of Walaa, wi ban Appen lix containin; the text f the ' Prince W“ es's Children 
Act Paper boards. Price as. 


TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION BILL. mend ‘omy Bete verbati im report of the 
whe oe od ad poh \ t ry hae sop e recip t Be oes ya al assent Pri ah ae tia 

THE BUDGET SPEECH (1890). —Speech by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Right H Goschen), in Committee of Ways and Means, April 17th, 1890, 
with Anpendi es Reloe a0 


BANK BILUS ena es in the House of Commons on Sir Robert 


Peel's Bank B f 1844 and 1845. Price 6d. 


THE BUDGET SPEECH. —Speech by the C hancellor « of the Exchequer 
> Right Hon. G. J. Goschen), in Committee of Ways and Me April asth, 1889, witl 
‘in ypendices., Pri e115 


EVENING CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. Debate in the House of 


ymmMoNns Ma r chi th 89), on the Moti m by Mr. Samuel Smit Affirming the desirability 
t ‘ ny tation Schools Price 1s, 


SUGAR CONVENTION BILL.—Debate in the House of Commons 


April rith, 1829), on the introduction and first reading ‘of the Bill to enable Her Majesty to 
irry into effect the Convention relating to Bounties on the exportation of Sugar Price 1s. 


THE OPIUM TRAFFIC. Debate i in the House on Commons (May 3d, 
on Motion by Mr. Samue 1, relating to the English Policy in re ito the Opium 
Traf in Chin Price 1 


LEASEHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT. — Debate in the House of Commons 


(May tst, 1889), on the second reading of the ‘ Leasehold Entra isement Bill.’ Price 6d 


LONDON COAL DUES. — Verbatim report of De ‘bate in the House of 


1 the seco saci mal Dut ${ idon) Abolition Bill (May 22d, 188 
Price 6d Verbatim re; rt f Del te in the Ho Comm on wins of Reference t 
the Select Committee (June rgth, 1889). Price % Ver atim report of Debate in the House 
Lords on the second rea ding (July an, 1889 Price 6d 


THES LIGHT RAILWAYS (RELAUD) Aor, pone Disc ussion on M. tion 
of th Earl s trim for retur relating t lie RK 
(March h, 189 Price ¢€ 


x 


FREE EDUCATION. —Report of the Debate upon amendme nt propos sed 
to the Address by Mr. Arthur H. Dyke Acland, on February aist, 1899, with the Division I 
Price 6d 


THE HANSARD PUBLISHING UNION, Limirep, Catherine 
Street, Strand, W.C., 


* Hansard’s Debates,’ under contract with H.M. Government. 


Printers, Publishers, and Proprietors of 


Advertisements for * Hansard’s Debates’ should be addressed to Judd 
& Co., Advertising Agents, 40 St. Andrew's Hill, B.C. 
VOL, V. 
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CONTENTS : 


Notes F ; ; : ; 57 
As They are Affected ‘ ; ; ‘ ‘ 60 
As We Are Affected . ; ; : ; ; 61 
Sentimental Vandalism . ; ‘ ° ° 62 
‘ Honest Iago’ ° 63 
After Yambuya . ° ‘ ‘ . « 64 
‘The Submerged Tenth’ . , ° ° . 64 
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Reefing : The Rocket. By T. E. Brown . ‘ 73 
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Master Mason. By Rudyard Kipling . 74 
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NOTICE. 


Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 
to the Ep1ToR, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. The EDITOR cannot 
undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 

Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, and 
Cheques, Orders, etc., made payable to JOHN DOUGLAS, 9 Thistle 
Street, Edinburgh. 

Terms of Subscription :—For the United Kingdom, £1, 6s. per annum; 
the Continent and America, £1, 12s. 6d.; South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand, £1, 14s. 8d. ; and India and China, 
£1, 19s. Subscriptions payable in advance. 

The London Office of Zhe National Observer is at 115 Fleet Street, 
E.C. ; and copies of the Journal may be obtained there, or from 
D. R. DUNCAN, 186 Fleet Street. 

Orders for Zhe National Observer will be received by Messrs. W. H. 
SMITH AND SON at all their Bookstalls in England and Wales. 





REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, ones 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL 
Directors. 

GrorGE AULDJo JAMIESON, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 
GeEorRGE Topp CHIENE, Esq., C.A., Edinburgh. 
Davip Cowan, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
Joun M. Crapssig, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 
James D. Lawrie, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
The Hon. Francis J. Moncreirr, C.A., Edinburgh. 
A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 

JOHN Warrack, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 
Manager—E. A. Davipson. Secretary—Wn. B. Dun.op. 
Accountant—Joun Scott Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 
REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 

ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation—and 
CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 

ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 

DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 

The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of Desentrures, DEBENTURE STOCK, or SHARES OF PUBLIC 
Companligs, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; also 

lo PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 

Ofices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 








£505,000. 





FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF DoMINION PARLIAMENT. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, i « = ° . seen 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, . bom icis , : 7a 66,249 
RESERVE FUND, 14,383 

A. Hi CAMPBELL, Esq. ™ Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 4} per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 


17 Duke STREET, EDINBURGH. 
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NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER AND SPECIAL ACTS OF PARLIAMENT 


FIRE, LIFE. ANNUITIES. 
TOTAL ASSETS, ; ; , , £,10,075,213 


The Funds of the Life Department are not liable for Obligations under the Fire Department, nor are the Funds of the Fire Department liable for obligations under 
the Life Department. In this Company, therefore, the Investments for the Life Department are kept entirely separate 
Jrom those for the Fire Department, as set forth in the Balance-Sheet. 











President. —HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF ROXBURGHE. Vice-President.—H1IS GRACE THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, K.G. 
EXTRAORDINARY DIRECTORS. 
Right Hon.jLorv NorTHBOURNE. Right Hon. The EARL oF ABERDEEN, lhe Hon. Lorp WELLWoop. 
Right Hon. The Eart or STRATHMORE Sir MATTHEW WHITE Rive EY, Bart., M.P Right Hon. Lorp Forses. 
Right Hon. Lorp WoLvERTON. 
Chairman of General Court of Directors—Daviv Davivson, Es 
EDINBURGH BOARD. 
J. F. Waker Drummonp, Esq. | FREDERICK PirMman, Esq. Right Hon. The Earv or Excin. 
Davin B. WaucuopeE, Esq. | CHARLES GAIRDNER, Esq., LL.D Sir Tuomas CLark, Bart. 
Sir James GARDINER Bairp, Bart. Ratrx Dunpas, Esq. CHARLEs B. Locan, Esq. 
Grorce AULDJo JAMIESON, Esq. Joun WHARTON Top, Esq. CHARLES C, MACONOCHIE, Esq. 
Sir James H. Gisson-Craic, Bart. 
Manager—A. Gituies Smitu, F.R.S.E Secretary—Puitip R. D. MACLAGAN Actuary—THOMAS WALLACE. « 
Medical Officers —JouN Moir, M.D., F.R.C.P., and J. PLayratir, , M. B., F.R.C.P.E By 
Solicitors—J. & F. Anperson, W.S. Auditor—James HAL DANE, C.A 8 
" 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. : 


IMPORTANT FEATURES. 


All Bonuses now vest on Declaration, while in the event of a claim arising under a | The Suicide Clause is abolished. 
participating policy even before a Declaration of bonus, the usual intermediate | The form of policy has bee n shortened and simplified so that the true meaning of 
bonus will be paid. the contract mz ay be readily ascertained. 

The period during which a lapsed pol icy may be revived is extended to one year, Claims paid immediately on proof of death and title. 
and the fine payable on revival is much reduced. Premiums adjusted to e a ch half-year of age. 

The Surrender Value of a lapsed policy is now held at the credit of tt ne assured Minimt um Surrender Values fixed 
during the extended period of ten years; and during that period the option is | Policy not forfeited by error in Proposal P¢ upers, unless accompanied by fraud. 
allowed of taking a paid-u) policy calculated on very favourable terms. General freedom of policies from restriction in Residence, Occupation, and Travel 


NINE-TENTHS of the WHOLE PROFITS of the LIFE ASSURANCE BRANCH are allocated to 
PARTICIPATING POLICIES. 


ANNUITY BRANCH—ANNUITIES. Immediate, Contingent, or Deferred, are granted on favourable terms. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT -— Property of nearly every description insured at Home and Abroad at the lowest rate of Premium corresponding to the risk. 


LOSSES PROMPTLY AND LIBERALLY SETTLED. 
PROSPECTUSES MAY BE HAD AT THE CHIEF OFFICES, BRANCHES, OR AGENCIES. 


CHIEF OFFICES— 
EDINBURGH—64 PRINCES STREET. | LONDON—61 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


FIRST—anno—FOREMOST, ) 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR. 


Prepared with MILK—a NOURISHING and EASILY Pure milk, which Children and Invalids are often unable to digest, 
DIGESTED FOOD for CHILDREN and INVALIDS. when boiled with a very litthke Corn Flour usually becomes 


Also suitable for BLANC-MANGE, JELLIES, CAKES, 
PUDDINGS, OMELETS, SPONGES, etc. 


(See our New REciPEs on Packet.) delicacies containing more or less butter and eggs, when prepared 


And for THICKENING SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES, etc. with Corn Flour, are easy of digestion. 
THE COLONIAL COLLEGE AND TRAINING FARMS, Lrto., Fr U R S i 


Ho.LesLey Bay, SUFFOLK. 
FOR THE TRAINING OF YOUTHS FOR COLONIAL LIFE, Etc. 
Under the auspices of Agents-General for the Colonies, Head-Masters of Public AWARDED GOLD MEDAL. 
Schools, Leading Members of the Royal Colonial Institute, etc. 


The College Estate dominates Hollesley Bay. Invigorating climate, dry soil, J O H N B E N ¥ L E Y & C O., 


wd mange Mixed Farms, 1800 acres in extent. Horse, Cattle, and Sheep 
Breeding arge Dairy, with modern appliances. Smiths’, Carpenters’, Wheel- een _— vores le a ce 
wrights’, and Saddlers’ Workshops. Geology, Botany, Forestry, and Gardening. THE MANUFACTURING F URRIERS, 
Building Construction, Surveying, and Levelling. Veterinary Surgery, Ambulance, 


Riding, Swimming, etc. ' 27 HANOVER STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Prospectus on Application to the Resident Director. 
J. B. & Co. are now showing all the Latest Styles in the most 


ARMY AND INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. fashionable Furs, viz. :—Seal, Sable, Skunk, Bear, Persian Lamb, 


PRELIMINARY, Decemper 1899. Cremar, etc. Fur Muffs and Collarettes, Fur Boas and Trimmings, 


WOOLWICH and SANDHURST, Further, DecEMBER 180. Fur-Lined Cloaks, etc. 
INDIAN FOREST SERVICE (New Regulations), June 18q1. D / 
Work for all above now going on. Prospectus, etc., on application to Dr. SPECIALITE SEAL JACKETS. 


RANKING, Falcon Hall, Edinburgh. 
FALCON HALL, EDINBURGH. p# OTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR SONS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Headmaster— 
D. FEARON RANKING, M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D., 
Assisted by 
J. T. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE, M.A. 
(Late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge). 


References— 
h M Vi Gate, K gt , , Parmereerrs a — 
The Re EH Snape D.D. » Master of Corpus College, Seabaae.” sa ADMISSION, Is.; EVENING, 6d. SEASON TICKETS, 2s. 6d. | 
The Very Rev. the DEAN oF PETERBOROUGH. 


General F. NereEAN SMITH, 10 Eton Terrace, Edinburgh. St. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 


General Tweepie, Gillsland Road, Merchiston, Edinburgh. 
Captain Beamish, J.P., Ballina, County y Mayo, Ireland. WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
a 


R. B. Cay, R.N., Holyhead, North ] . 
Adpaial : rf Witeonnt C.B., of Penman Pen, Edinburgh. Etc. Erc. : For Prospectus apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
The Term began September 17. | University, ST. ANDREWS. 
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NOTES 

Pusiic attention has been so completely fixed upon 
Committee Room No. 15 that business in the House of 
Commons itself has excited little interest. On Monday 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach moved the second reading of the 
Tithes Bill. He explained that its object was to assist 
the titheowner, and to give him a right of recovery 
against the landowner and not against the tenant. He 
promised to appoint a commission on tithe redemption, 
which is not dealt with in the present measure. On 
behalf of the Welsh members Mr. Rendel opposed the bill, 
contending that tithe should be recognised as national 
property, though he vouchsafed no reason why the method 
of coming by that property should not be simplified as far 
as possible. The second reading was carried. On Tues- 
day the Land Purchase Bill came before the House. Mr. 
Gladstone contended that this Parliament is debarred 
from pledging the national credit to such an object, but 
would look on the bill much more favourably if it were 
to be administered by local authorities alone. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN expressed approval of the bill, but 
recommended Mr. Balfour to withdraw his concession to 
Mr. Morley, and to restore the minimum of twenty years’ 
purchase. He viewed with some apprehension the direct 
relation of the State as landlord with the Irish tenant, and 
insisted very strongly on the necessity of interposing some 
local authority as abuffer. ‘The Chief Secretary followed, 
and stated that under the amended bill he thought be- 
tween ninety-five and one hundred millions would be 
sufficient to buy out the landlords. If that were so, the 
thirty-three millions which the scheme proposed to devote 
to the purpose would obviously go a long way to solve 
the whole difficulty. He refused to have anything to do 
with local authority, thereby showing that he knows some- 
thing of the abstract Irish politician; and he denied that 
the British Government would have to appear in the 
character of evictor: the Land Department, acting in the 
interest of the locality, would turn out a defaulting pur- 
chaser. The remainder of the debate was not very pro- 
fitable. On Wednesday the second reading of the bill was 
carried (though not until the closure had been applied) 
by a majority of 138, Mr. Parnell and a number of his 
party deserting the Opposition to vote with the Govern- 
ment, 


Tuurspay in the House of Commons was devoted to 
practical work. The Irish Railways Bill was read a third 
time and passed ; the Seed Potatoes Bill was read a first 
time ; the Tithes Bill got into committee, and on Mr. 
Balfour's motion a nominal sum of £5000 was unanimously 
granted for relief works in Ireland. Mr. Balfour's speech 
in asking for this grant explained the principles on which 
the Government proposes to distribute it. The Poor Law 
guardians will have the management of the money for 
the purchase of seed potatoes, but steps will be taken 
t» prevent the scandalous abuses which prevailed in 1880 


and in 1886. Railways will be made in counties Cork, 
Kerry, Galway, Mayo, Clare, Donegal, and Down. In 
illustration’ of the effect of these railway works Mr. Bai- 
four cited the Baltimore and Skibbereen Railway, begun 
on November 24th, which is now employing three 
hundred men. The other relief works will consist of 
road-making, reclaiming, aforesting, and draining. ‘With 
the carrying out of none of these will any local authority 
be entrusted. Mr. Morley had no criticism to offer. 





Lorp Sauispury addressed a meeting of seven thousand 
Unionists at Waterfoot, in Rossendale, on Wednesday. 
He began by paying a high tribute to Lord Hartington, 
who, he maintained, was every bit as good a Liberal to- 
day as he was in’85. Neither section of the Unionist 
party had sacrificed its peculiar principles ; but the two 
had united to secure one common end—the preservation of 
the Empire. Passing on to the Parnell affair, the Prime 
Minister thought the outburst of indignation against the 
Irish leader an excellent sign. But it was a pity that the 
Seventh Commandment had swallowed up the others, 
and he would rather have seen a similar explosion when 
the Nationalists were breaking the Sixth and the Eighth. 
As for Mr. Parnell’s revelations, it was true that Mr. 
Gladstone had contradicted them; but Mr. Gladstone’s 
memory was notoriously defective in respect of what him- 
self or any one else had said, though his denial was doubt- 
less made in perfect good faith. In any case, however, 
the story of the negotiations afforded an excellent text for 
showing the impossibility of Home Rule. For what did 
the Irish Parliament care except the power to deal with 
the land question and to get the maintenance of order 
into its own hands by controlling the police ? 





Mr. GLapstene proposed to retain thirty-two Irish mem- 
bers at Westminster. But if there was to be no Home Rule 
that was too few: if there was to be Home Rule it was 
thirty-two too many. It would still leave in Irish hands 
the power of deciding English destinies and the oppor- 
tunity of bidding for the support of English parties. The 
character of the Irish representatives might be inferred 
from the conduct of the ‘base pack’ which had turned 
upon Mr. Parnell and tried to rend him. — It was urged, 
Lord Salisbury went on to say, that they should ‘ trust’ 
the Irish people; but no human being ever dreamed, 
out of politics, of trusting any one save them that had 
shown themselves worthy of trust. They could have 
no guarantee of the finality of any Home Rule scheme. 
The firmness of the Gladstonians was the last thing that 
could be relied on; for their leader had changed every 
opinion he ever held, and deserted every cause he had 
ever defended. But the alliance of the Parnellites and 
Gladstonians was doomed. The men who dreaded Sepa- 
ration and cared only for their own fads could no longer 
act together with the men who avowedly cared for nothing 
but Separation. The double-shuffle must henceforth cease. 
The policy of the Unionists presented a pleasant contrast 
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with the confusion of their adversaries. 
straightforward and, resolute: it aimed at upholding the 
first principle of civilised society, and therefore at uphold- 
ing the integrity of the Empire. 


It was plain, 


Mr. Bort’s speech at the Eighty Club on Tuesday was 
a sensible and important prononncement on the Labour 


question in general and the Eight Hours Bill in particular. 


Mr. Burt has sat for seventeen years in the House of 


Commons as representative of the Northumbrian miners, 
and before that he had worked in a coal-pit ; so that, he 
fairly contended, he knew what he was talking about as 
well as could be expected of any man. It is something, 
then, to find him declaring emphatically against the 
principle of the Eight Hours Bill even for miners. From 
long experience he declared that competition would be 
less likely to be injurious than legislation even for those 
immediately concerned. He does not believe (any more 
than Lord Salisbury) that an efficient Eight Hours Act 
prohibiting overtime would be obeyed, and he scorned the 
idea that English industry should be regulated by an army 
of inspectors. He is in favour of abridging hours of toil, 
but (like all that have seriously considered the matter) he 
sees that the amount of wages must shrink with the 
shrinkage of the time in earning them, and that the 
British workman does not like. Mr. Burt, indeed, said 
that he has always advised shorter hours rather than 
higher wages, but commonly without success. 


On Saturday Mr. Parnell electrified the country by 
the publication of a manifesto, couched in very bitter 
terms, in which he pricked the Home Rule bubble for 
alltime. He narrated the circumstances of his visit to 
Hawarden, and set forth the details of the plan which Mr. 
Gladstone has so studiously dissembled from the public. 
The Irish Parliament and Executive, it appears, were to 
have no voice in the settlement of the land question and 
no control (at all events for some time) over the Constabu- 
lary ; while the Irish representation in the Imperial Par- 
liament was to be cut down to thirty-two members. Mr. 
Parnell went on to tell how Mr. Morley had offered him 
the Chief Secretaryship in the next Gladstonian Govern- 
ment, had proposed Mr. Healy for Attorney-General for 
Ireland, and had flung up his hands in despair over New 
Tipperary. Throughout this very pungent document he 
resolutely maintained the absolute independence of the 
Irish Parliamentary party, and gave Mr. Gladstone plainly 
to understand that with the leadership of the National 
party no English faction had anything to do. Mr. Glad- 
stone and Mr. Morley at once issued replies in which they 
set forth with very valiant denials, but in reality contradict 
Mr. Parnell in no essential particular. 


Tue Gladstonian press and party at once boiled over 
with indignation at Mr. Parnell’s ‘ breach of confidence,’ 
which at the worst was no whit more reprehensible 
than his former revelations as to his interview with Lord 
Carnarvon. Also it should be remembered that a long 
course of obsequious flattery (on the score of statesman- 
ship and ‘ moderation’) but ill prepares a man to submit 
to instant crucifixion at the hands of those who have paid 
court to him. 
nothing. He took the chair on Monday at an adjourned 
meeting of his party, and displayed such audacity, such 
resolution, and such masterfulness as compel to admira 
tion. A majority was said to have turned against him, 
and certainly some who had been noisiest in expressing 
unabated confidence a week before uplifted their voices 
‘oudly in favour of his resignation. Mr. Parnell was nothing 
moved. He gave his rulings from the chair with a sub- 
lime unscrupulousness which cowed his opponents, and de- 


Mr. Parnell, it is plain, is to be daunted by 
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livered a speech full-charged with indignation and scorn, 
in which he showed his treacherous followers no mercy. 
His plan was to prolong the proceedings as much as pos- 
sible 





to give the tide in Ireland time to rise ; and the 
meeting was adjourned till Tuesday. 


On Tuesday the discussion was even more impassioned 
and disorderly : a significant but unmistakable foretaste 
of the Parliament on Stephen’s Green. 
posal of Colonel Nolan’s to adjourn to Dublin was rejected 
by 44 to 29. Thereafter Mr. Parnell continued still 
further to confound the confusion of the Sexton-Healyites 


Finally a pro- 


by springing on them (in the name of Mr. Clancy) a second 
resolution, the fate of which was not finally settled till 
Thursday night. Its object was to insist on drawing from 
Mr. Gladstone and his lieutenants a specific promise that 
the Home Rule scheme to be fathered by them should con- 
cede to the Irish Parliament the power of dealing with the 
land and the control of the Constabulary and the Judicial 
Executive. Satisfied on these two points, Mr Parnell 
professed himself willing to retire from the leadership ; 
and in the end it was agreed that the assurances should be 
asked on Friday morning,when Mr.Gladstone—(whom Mr. 
Parnell was careful to describe as an ‘ unrivalled sophist’ 
and as a man incapable of giving a plain answer to a plain 
question)—would receive the deputation. At the time of 
writing this is all that is known: except that Mr. Parnell 


and his assistants are apparently as good friends as ever. 


Tue truth is that, despite the split in his party, de- 
spite the defection of the Healys and Sextons and O’Briens 
and Dillons, despite his repudiation by the Bishops, Mr. 
Parnell is winning—for the time at least—and knows it. 
Public opinion in Ireland—so far as there is a public 
opinion—tends more and more to be with him. More- 
over, his position is the only logical and possible one. 
His would-be rivals do not and cannot pretend to be 
for deposing him because of his passage through the 
Divorce Court. Their only ground is the expressed 
wish of the Gladstonians. 
maintained the independence of the Nationalists, and 


the English Gladstonians, if they are consistent Home 


Mr. Parnell has all along 


Rulers, must admit it also. The events of the week have 


been instructive and important in two respects. They 
have revealed the precise value of any safeguards with 
which Mr. Gladstone may surround his Separatist scheme ; 
and they have left no human being an excuse for mistaking 
the character and disposition of the persons who have 
hitherto been Mr. Parnell’s slaves. 


Ir the Message of President Harrison opening the new 
Congress does not harmonise with lofty ideas of states- 
manship or with notorious facts, it is in admirable keeping 
with the spirit of American politics and with the reputa- 
tion of the Republican party. The country has repudiated 
the M‘Kinley Tariff and its authors, but the President pro- 
poses that no attention be paid to its mandate. The 
people, especially the ‘ working classes,’ are to shut their 
eyes and open their mouths and give no heed to the 
thievish hands of the pensioner and the millionaire mono- 
polists ; for part of what is taken out of their pockets will 
be put back in the shape of * higher wages.’ If the New 
Tariff should fail—as there are signs that it will—to fulfil 
what is promised in its name, there are plenty of pro- 
perties from the same factory—bounties, mail subsidies, 
telegraph and water contracts—still to be tried. This is 
the gist of the Message on the chief question of the hour. 
The Force Bill is also to be pressed, in spite of ominous 
presages from the South ; for the Republican party has 
nothing now to depend upon if the negro vote should 
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fail. There is a reference to the Behring Sea question, 
but it encourages neither the hope nor the desire that 
there should be any resort to arbitration. 


Tue Indian seare in Dacotah and Indian Territory ap- 
pears to be abating. Infantry and cavalry have been 
massed at Pine Ridge and other points where danger was 
apprehended ; and under the influence of this sedative the 
‘ ghost-dancing ’ and other signs of Indian fanaticism and 
excitement have begun to abate. Hunger appears to have 
had as much to do with the warlike frenzy among the 
Sioux as superstition or the spirit of vengeance. Since 
the disappearance of the buffalo the tribes_on the reserva- 
tions have been almost absolutely dependent for food upon 
Government rations ; and from one cause or another these 
rations are often intercepted on their way to the mouths 
for which they were intended. While the prospect has 
become somewhat less menacing in South Dacotah, the 
‘Messiah’ craze is said to be spreading among the 
tribes further to the north, south, and west ; and the 
reports from the North-West Territory state that the 
the infection has caught the Indians on the Cree, 
Blackfeet, and Blood Picgau reserves north of the British 
boundary. The Ottawa as well as the Washington autho- 
rities will have an anxious time this winter. 


Tue American, French, and German Legislatures have 
begun or resumed their labours almost simultaneously with 
our own, and like our own they have been making pro- 
gress astonishing to lookers-on and to themselves. The 
most important measure so far before the Washington 
House of Representatives is the Copyright Bill, which has 
already been adopted by a majority of 159 to 95. Opinion 
upon it had best be postponed until its proposals are 
fully known, but judging from the telegraphed summary 
of its contents—which represents it as giving permission 
on a basis of reciprocal treatment, to the subjects of foreign 
nations to take out copyright on the same terms as Ameri- 
can citizens—it is a long and much needed step in the 
direction of common honesty. A curious commentary on 
the traditional boast of American hospitality is offered by 
a bill, introduced by the Chairman of the Committee, 
which closes the ports against foreign immigration to the 
States except on certain conditions. The French Chamber 
of Deputies is discussing the Budget proposals, and its 
Customs Committee has made rapid progress with the 
revision of the tariff. The Reichstag has passed the bill 
annexing Heligoland to Prussia without delay or demur, 
and is busy considering the Kaiser's scheme of State 
Socialism applied to the regulation, oversight, and hours 
of factory labour. 


In fulfilment of his promise to tell the ‘ Full Story of 
the Rear-guard,' Mr. Stanley delivered a lecture on 
Wednesday night in the Chickering Hall, New York, 
which The Times reports to the length of several columns. 
It brings us ‘no for’arder’ regarding the questions in dis- 
pute between himself and his subordinates, dead and 
living. He either does not possess, or he prefers to with- 
hold, the additional evidence in support of his charges 
which he was expected to submit to the public judgment. 
He only repeats the old stories in stronger, or at least 
more violent, language ; and as these are in very large 
measure founded on Mr. Stanley’s own assertions, or on 
loose native gossip, reflection does not improve his case. 
He makes a point by stating that he originally brought 
no charges against the rear column beyond those of irre- 
solution, neglect of promises, and indifference to written 
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orders ; and that the challenges of the friends of the dead 
have brought forth the ‘ horrors’ from their grave. But 
suppose these original charges—which are serious enough 
—were not well-founded. Were they to be left unchal- 
lenged out of fear of what might happen if they were not 
allowed to pass uncontradicted to the public? Anyhow, 
Mr. Stanley has now fully made up for his former reti- 
cence. Murder, treachery, cowardice, stupid malignity, 
remorseless cruelty, incomprehensible perversity, are in 
the indictment he lays on the grave of his late officers 
without coming any nearer to the proof. 

Tue co-operative system is spreading at the London 
Docks, and it is agreeable to have to note that it 
seems to be giving satisfaction to both employers and em- 
ployed. It is tolerably new at the Victoria Dock, and the 
result of its application was awaited with some anxiety. 
There was a difficulty about the method of ‘taking 
on’ men, but that was smoothed away by mutual 
concessions, and the end is that the masters are satis- 
fied with the work done and the men with the money 
earned. It would be folly to rejoice too openly and pre- 
maturely in this issue of a matter that not so very long 
ago threatened grave disaster, for the friction and the dan- 
ger are not all overcome. At the same time it is but fair 
to acknowledge that where the co-operative system has 
been fairly tried at the docks it has succeeded. 


Wuen Honest John and Vernon H. repaired to Carlton 
Gardens 

To wait upon the grand old man who never, never pardons, 

It is reported in the press that, to their consternation, 

They found the noble veteran in a state of agitation. 


He had (it seems) been rash enough to send an ultimatum 

To a certain Stewart-Campbell-Smith (so ribalds designate 
um), 

And he found he'd perpetrated an immitigable blunder 

In supposing Smith (or Stewart-Fox) would quietly knock 
under. 


For Campbell-Stewart-Preston-Smith had risen and re- 
peated 

Some facts himself had uttered when with conversation 
heated ; 

And Campbell-Preston-Stewart had behaved so ungenteelly 

As to take him at his word and act as though he’d meant 
it —really ! 

Of course he did not look for such impossible behaviour, 

Especially to one who posed as Ireland’s only saviour, 

And, equally of course, although he thought he would 
deny it, 

He found denial difficult whenas he came to try it. 


He looked to right and when he saw he owned that he 
was puzzled, 

He looked to left and found himself in that direction 
muzzled ; 

He looked in front, he looked behind, and nought he 
found to rest on 

But Fox or Campbell, Stewart or Smith, or Smith-Fox- 
Campbell- Preston. 


So, much as newsmen love to print what oughtn’t to be 
J > 


printed, 

There can’t be any sort of doubt that (as before was 
hinted), 

When these earnest politicians sought that little explana- 
tion, 

They found their veteran leader in a state of agitation. 


4 
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AS THEY ARE AFFECTED. 

HE Gladstone-Parnellite imbroglio is many things ; 
but most of its blessings gather under the one head 

of exposition, revelation. There was a compound poli- 
tical party, British or Irish, whose only pretensions to 
confidence were three : Goodness, Wisdom, Candour. It 
has gone to pieces amidst a general demonstration, to 
which none but its own members contributed a word of 
evidence, that its superior moral virtue was a sham, its 
wisdom two several bags of tricks, and its candour 
concealment, subterfuge, and (as its various sections 
say of each other) hypocrisy and lying. The breach 
began with the discovery of domestic wickedness in 
one of the two leaders: a domestic wickedness which, 
in its consequence of reproach, only endeared him the 
more to his followers as a deliverer of the Irish race. 
So they said in fifty different sharps and flats. But 


the other leader heard amongst his followers cries of 


horror at association with so bad a man; and when 
these cries became very loud indeed he stepped forward 
in Virtue’s name to demand that Brentford’s other king 
should retire. But not for ever—O dear no; only for 
a time !—‘ temporarily’! thus showing the precise 
shallowness of the outraged statesman’s sympathy with 
the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes. Then the row began. 
The details are too many for recital here in any shape. 
But most of the conclusions and consequences may be 
compassed in a few lines. 

Surprise has been expressed in many quarters that 
the moral delinquency from which the quarrel started 
should have dropped out of discussion, as the debate 
is carried on by public men. The truth is that it has 
been submerged by other matters in which public men 
are more nearly interested. But it is not forgotten in 
the multitudinous places whence the outcry first arose : 
and Mr. Gladstone knows that his stipulations for no 
more than *‘ temporary ° retirement have turned many a 
Price-Hughes eye upon him in alarmed reproach. On 
that account alone he must rather stiffen his atti- 
tude to Mr. Parnell than bow in melting sorrow. 
That, however, is but a slight thing, so far as Mr. 
Gladstone and his official tail are concerned, when 
compared to the keen, thin spurts of defiance delivered 
in face this week. 
the Irish race’! This to Mr. Gladstone from Mr. 
Parnell at the close of the year 1890, and with Mr. 
Balfour still in existence! No decanter hurled at 
the head of one gentleman by the hand of another 
could have been more of a surprise, or have carried a 
sharper conviction of unpardoning and unpardonable 
animosity. ‘The moral of course is, that no British 
statesman should clap an American-Irish patriot in 
gaol if he thinks that he may wish to do business with 
him subsequently. However, we have no time to 
moralise on particular points. There is the fact. Re- 
conciliation is entirely out of Mr. Gladstone’s power 
now: supposing reconciliation to have been by any 
means possible a week ago. . 

But what or how much does that signify? Little, 


if Mr. Parnell is to be driven from the House of 


Commons—which, however, is not in the least de- 
gree likely ; a vast deal if he is maintained in his leader- 
ship by the people of Ireland and the Irish in America. 
To all appearance he will be so upheld. 


‘The unrivalled coercionist of 


Considering 
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whom he addresses, his grand contention that the Par- 
liamentary party which he founded should remain 
strictly independent of both the other parties—playing 
upon each, striking with or against each as occasion 
arises for furthering the end which is never to be 
given up—cannot fail of effect ; and these very in- 
solences and defiances of his will serve him well on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Half the hatred that was 
cast on Mr. Gladstone, on Buckshot Forster, on Sir 
George Trevelyan, will be recalled by that bold cry, 
‘The unrivalled coercionist of the Irish race!’ But if 
the Uncrowned King is not deposed, Mr. Gladstone will 
know what to expect. Either he must give up the 
business which he has declared a hundred times must 
be settled before all, or he must pursue it under the 
management and at the direction of Mr. Parnell : this 
Mr. Parnell, the decanter-thrower. 

A grave difficulty, and not less because of the ex- 
plicit conditions conveyed on Saturday night by Mr. 
M‘Carthy to our shocking example of the punishment 
of unprincipled conduct. By those conditions, as well 
as by the whole tenor of the Manifesto, another revela- 
tion has been fully made to English voters, on whose 
voices the next general election will mainly depend. 
They cannot fail to understand now that neither the 
Parnellites nor the Sextons and Healys have any idea 
of allowing Mr. Gladstone to pass half-and-half measures 
of Home Rule; and we recommend any dull, good- 
natured Briton who doubts what out-and-out Home 
Rule measures are wanted for, to re-peruse Mr. Healy’s 
speech against Mr. Parnell. That speech was certainly 
not intended to alienate British support; and yet it 
contains passages in which the Gladstonian-Irish patriot 
deplored the fact that Ireland had no ships and soldiers 
wherewith to help herself, true though it was that in 
America John Dillon and William O’Brien stood at 
that moment ‘surrounded by Irish regiments with 
bayonets and arms in their hands. After all this, it 
must be supposed that the Gladstonian leaders would 
find extreme difficulty in going to the polls with an 
unrevealed Home Rule programme ; and it is obvious 
that while a ‘ moderate’ bill would put Mr. Parnell in 
the right as against his opponents, a strong measure 
would indicate too much servility for the sake of Par- 
nellite support. ‘That the English electors would not 
stand. They were never in love with Home Rule ; 
and what most of them think of it now as a noble 
r what they think of the Irish 
Home Rulers as men for whom to run risks and make 


and promising cause, 0 


sacrifices, need not be asked. 

It is a reasonable expectation, therefore, that Mr. 
Gladstone will feel obliged to give up his dearly 
cherished hope of coming into power as a Home 
Rule divinity. In a few weeks or months Mr. Parnell 
may have regained complete mastery. The breach 
between the two men is irremediable, unless the elder 
openly consents to serve the younger. If Mr. Parnell 
is vindictive, Mr. 
those who smite him scornfully. 
of times that no scheme for the settlement of the Irish 
difficulty can be acceptable to him that fails to satisfy 
Ireland’s representatives, and now he knows that no 
scheme that would satisfy them would be endured 
by the English electorate. These amongst other con- 
siderations persuade us that the Home Rule game is 


Gladstone is not the man to forgive 
He has said a score 
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up, as a means of restoring Mr. Gladstone to office 
or of keeping him in power for a month. The ever- 
disgraceful volte-face to which he resorted in 1886 
avails him nought; and his punishment is, that dis- 
appointment crushes down upon him just when his 
hand was stretched to grasp the only success for which 
he cared. A more just punishment, or one more 
consonant with dramatic propriety, has never been in- 
flicted for a like offence. His only choice seems now 
to be retirement (by far the better course for him, per- 
sonally) or the risk of a painful progress to a great 
defeat, or virtual adoption of Mr. Atherley Jones’s ex- 
pedient : which is to turn from these ungrateful Home 
Rulers and this treacherous business of Home Rule, and 
take up with questions more captivating to the people 
in England, Scotland, and Wales. That is the course 
which would most delight the rank-and-file Gladstonians 
in this island, by at least three-fourths of them ; and we 
are likely to hear more of it. 


AS WE ARE AFFECTED. 


[’ is acommon remark in the Ministerial press that 

the Irish dissensions and the Gladstonian troubles 
are no affair of ours, and that it is enough for us to 
look tranquilly on while the enemy completes his own 
discomfiture. But that will hardly do, even if we are 
to regard politics as a mere game of Ins and Outs. The 
punishment which has overtaken the too-ingenious, too- 
unprincipled alliance of Mr. Gladstone with the Irish 
conspiracy has its lessons for the Conservative party ; 
and the revelations which have attended the break-up, 
their natural effect on the public mind, and the pro- 
bable result in a change of tactics on the Opposition 
side, are matters of immediate concern for the Con- 
servative managers. 

What is it that staggers Gladstonian scheming most, 
and that places the Hawarden captains in so desperate an 
impasse? ‘The warning so distinctly raised, not only 
by Mr. Parnell but by all who affect to speak for Ire- 
land and its leagues, that every concession made to the 
Irish demand is taken in undiminished hate of England, 
and as a means of achieving the grand purpose of the 
conspiracy ; which is the same as the Fenian purpose. 
If the Gladstonian leaders had this revelation all to 
But it is 


Hashed before the whole country ; and the stupidest 


themselves it would not trouble them much. 


and the most gaseous Gladstonian understands now that 
boons intended for ‘a union of hearts’ are accepted as 
so much provender for rebellion. Does not this con- 
cern us too? Will it not concern us if the Opposition 


leaders take the course suggested by the shock to public 


feeling and their own pride, and turn from a course of 


policy which nearly every Englishman would gladly see 
abandoned ? It seems to us that it will; and we may 
illustrate our meaning in this way. Suppose the Govern- 
ment had been content to leave the Irish farmers with the 
enormous benefits already conferred upon them, or had 
encumbered the session with no Irish legislation except 
a scheme to relieve the wretched West; suppose that 
their Sanitary Bill, their Trustees Bill, their Savings 
Banks Bill, and their Employers’ Liability Bill had 
taken the place of the Land Purchase Scheme; would 
it not have been able to laugh a little more at its 
opponents’ credulity now? Of course we understand 
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that the Irish Land Purchase Scheme having been twice 
introduced, with every expression of confidence in it as 
a true union-of-hearts measure, it cannot be withdrawn. 
We must go on with it. It must be supported: but 
supported in face of the clearest evidence that it is 
no settlement, and that whereas it can be turned to 
account in increasing the disorder which it rewards, 
it will be so used by all and every faction of the 
League conspiracy if possible. Is it supposed that 
Mr. Parnell supports the scheme as being conducive 
to the union of hearts? What was it that he said 
when the plan was first heard of—said at a meeting 
of his colleagues, we mean? ‘It will be found in the 
end, he remarked amid roars of laughter, ‘ that the 
capacity for giving these bribes, and the power of 
giving them, will be very much less than the capacity 
for receiving them on{the part of the excellent persons 
who have sent us here. These bribes ‘ will not have 
the slightest effect in banishing from their minds the 
principles of Irish nationality... What ‘Irish nation- 
ality’ means in the mouth of Mr. Parnell, of Mr. 
Sexton with his avowal of ‘the unchangeable passion 
of hate, of Mr. Healy with his melancholy apprecia- 
tion of the fact that Ireland has no armies of her own 
at present—(though control of the armed Constabulary 
would be something)—does anybody doubt it after the 
speeches and manifestoes of the last fortnight? Yet 
while this demonstration is still going on Conservatives 
have to stand by while their representatives assent 
to yet more extraordinary boons to Mr. Parnell’s clients, 
at the same time hearing them called bribes by Mr. 
Parnell’s lips, and seeing how much more likely than 
ever it is that they will be turned into munitions of war. 
It is not a gratifying spectacle under the circumstances. 
Under the circumstances it is not a pleasing sight to 
see Mr. Parnell and his friends voting in the Con- 
servative lobby for this bill, since we know that, if he 
thought it would pacify or could not be made to serve 
his own designs ‘in the end, it would have small sup- 
port from him. However, there is little help for it now. 
It is true that there is no Irish party to deal with in the 
matter, and that the response to Mr. Balfour's pacify- 
ing scheme is a rabble of discordant voices, amidst which 
nothing to the purpose is heard except ‘ Down with 
English rule in Ireland” But all that remains is 
to see how much the machinery of the scheme will be 
placed under ‘ local control”; 7e., Nationalist manage- 
ment. We always doubted the wisdom of this measure, 
and it is not more winning now that it accompanies 
a universal recrudescence of Fenian sentiment. 
Dissolution was talked of as soon as the Noncon- 
formist conscience rose at Mr. Parnell. It was not 
to be thought of then, but it has to be thought of now. 
An entirely new state of things has come into exist- 
ence with which Mr. Parnell’s amusements have nothing 
to do. As to Irish questions, the people of the island 
are now pretty much of one mind. The Irish party is 
split into fractions of declared rebels against British 
rule. The Gladstonians are pretty much in the con- 
dition of Pharaoh’s host when the heaping waters of the 
sea fell in. There will be no drowning; in due course 
there will be re-forming. There would be no precipi- 
tation in preparing for that event and no immorality 
in forestalling it. As matters stand, nobody would 
recommend a dissolution next month ; but neither does 
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anybody think now, we suppose, of putting it off for 
two years. If only we had a series of useful little bills 
before Parliament—none Irish—and with a prospect of 
dissolution when they had passed. Nothing, however, 
can do away with the fact that in the sudden explosion 
of Gladstonism, in the complete revelation of what 
Irish patriotism is and means, this lucky country is 
again most fortunate. 


SENTIMENTAL VANDALISM. 


HEN Mr. Harrison—(the English Positivist : 
\ not the American ‘ boodle ’-hunter)—takes 
up his pen he is generally petulant and not uncom- 
monly sentimental, and in his plea for the surrender of 
the Elgin Marbles, in the current number of The Nine- 
teenth Century, he gives full rein to his master-quali- 
ties. His arguments, as we shall presently show, are 
so disingenuous and so contradictory that “tis instantly 
obvious they are merely the wrappings of a deep-seated 
and ardent prejudice, the nature of which is revealed at 
the end of the article. To patriots of Mr. Harrison’s 
stamp there is no pleasure like that of renunciation. 
‘We have given up the Ionian Isles and Heligoland,’ this 
philosopher proclaims ; ‘let us add to our nobility of 
soul by surrendering the Elgin Marbles and any other 
trifles that a complacent unselfishness may suggest.’ 
And of course Mr. Gladstone, the amateur of Homer 
and the liberator of Greece, is the statesman to whom 
the task of sending back the sculptures from the Par- 
thenon is allotted. Nor let it be supposed that we are 
to reap any reward for our generosity. It is demanded 
with a real ferocity of contempt that the sacrifice be 
made freely and without recompense. . 

Our learned Positivist leaves us no room to doubt 
that an anxiety to impoverish his own country and to 
demonstrate at the same time that possession is no part 
of right has prompted him to denounce Lord Elgin and 
the British Government. But he conceals his preju- 
dice until his peroration, and devotes some pages to the 
production of unprofitable and inconsistent arguments. 
‘The Parthenon Marbles, he asserts, ‘ are more dear to 
the Greeks than to the English who merely conveyed 
them.’ It is doubtless delightful to the sentimenta- 
list to cherish this belief, but the modern Greek is as 
different, both in character and in blood, from the 
Athenian of the Periclean Age as is Mr. Frederic 
Harrison himself. It is only of late years that he has 
manifested the slightest interest in the treasures about 
him, and the work of excavation and discovery has still 
been left to Englishmen or Germans. The Acropolis 
has now been converted into a museum, and, as the 
apologist of renunciation confesses, its antiquities are 
worth at least £100,000 a-year to Athens. This 
fact is quite sufficient to explain the anxiety of the 
Greek Government to keep the relics of ancient art 
and architecture on the sites in which they were dis- 
covered. If the treasures of Olympia were transferred 
to Athens a line of railway would be beggared of its 
traffic. And by the same reasoning it is plain 
that the return of the Elgin Marbles would mean a 
substantial addition to the Athenian revenue. By 
Mr. Harrison’s own showing it is a mere matter of 
commerce and does not touch the national sentiment. 
It is admitted, we believe, on all hands that by remov- 
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ing the priceless sculptures from the Parthenon Lord 
Elgin preserved them from destruction, and as it is out 
of the question to give them their architectural value 
by replacing them in the pediment and along the frieze 
of the famous temple, we cannot understand what 
advantage will accrue to Greece or to the world from 
their expulsion from London. Their ultimate destina- 
tion, says this restless trafficker in special pleas, is the 
Museum at Athens. And yet one of his many frivo- 
lous objections to their retention in London is that 
we keep them side by side with the Rosetta Stone and 
the Dodo, while in Athens they would be sacred. Of 
course they would be nothing of the kind. They 
would be merely an additional attraction to the cheap- 
tripper and the pseudo-archeologist who so abound 
already, and have found out Athens to such purpose 
that they bring £100,000 per annum into the Athenian 
exchequer. Again we ask, what in the world has all 
this to do with national feeling ? 

Mr. Harrison has a bitter contempt for the archzo- 
logist: yet even he must know that Athens is fast 
becoming a sort of intellectual tea-garden. Is it for 
the haunters of German and American and English 
Schools—(for Professor Dérpfeld, in fact, Dr. Waldstein, 
and Mr. Ernest Gardiner)—that Mr. Harrison would 
beggar his country of her Elgin Marbles? Or does he 
pretend that the true-born Athenian is acutely conscious 
of the injury inflicted upon him by Lord Elgin ? So in- 
genious and distorted is Mr. Harrison’s argument that 
we should be sorry to say what he does mean. But 
bearing in mind the archxologist’s lukewarm apprecia- 
tion of art, we have not the slightest doubt that the 
sculptures now housed in Bloomsbury are more fruitful 
of artistic results than the collections which year by 
year draw many thousands of tourists to the Acropolis. 
Another device which this enemy of his native land 
employs to throw dust in the eyes of his countrymen is 
to declare that Bloomsbury is not so well protected 
from fire and sword as the Athenian Acropolis. Is it 
not a commonplace that we enjoy a strange immunity 
from fire? And until Mr. Harrison and his kind pro- 
mote a revolution we are tolerably safe from the sword. 
But what does Mr. Harrison mean by asserting that 
even if Athens were bombarded the Acropolis would be 
safe? Has not the stronghold more than once provided 
a refuge for the besieged ? What does ancient history 
tell us ? and what of Morosini? Even the prophet of a 
sporting paper is more concerned for his facts than that. 

In spite of Mr. Harrison, possession is a masterful 
argument, and, whatever Lord Elgin’s motives, a Par- 
liamentary Committee long ago justified his action. 
If we surrender the sculptured ornaments of the 
Parthenon, what right have we to keep the Choiseul- 
Gouffier Apollo, the famous Demeter, or any other of 
the foreign masterpieces housed in the British Museum 
or the National Gallery? A redistribution of works of 
art is a far more complicated proposal than a redistri- 
bution of Parliamentary seats. But one conclusion 
may be confidently stated. The Radicals, to whom 
self-denial and the national abasement are an aspira- 
tion, will need to write some thousands of articles and 
to stump their country a thousand strong, ere she 
will tamely forego the magnificent and manifold ad- 
vantages, material and intellectual, which she has won 
in the past. 
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‘HONEST IAGO, 


_ is always a refreshment to find a man that knows 

his own mind and is resolutely bent on having his 
own way at any and every cost ; and in the case of the 
Irish leader the quality of the refreshment is exquisitely 
enhanced by the reflection that he is approving himself 
a man of this antique mould at his own expense partly 
and partly at the expense of a set of politicians whose 
existence has long been a reproach upon that Empire 
whose wages they have drawn and whose _ prosperity 
has seemed actually in peril from their ambitions. 
Add to this the fact that there is nothing that more 
rejoices the heart of man than the spectacle of a stand- 
up fight against odds, and the reason why the whole 
Irish public, together with a certain section of the 
British, is now actively engaged in applauding Mr. 
Fox-Parnell and in ‘ rotting "—(there is really no other 
word)—his many and violent enemies becomes abun- 
dantly apparent. 

The man appeared, in truth, at the lowest point 
to which his fortunes could be stooped ; he was the 
hero—and the ridiculous hero—of a scandal of singu- 
lar flagrancy ; the Universal Pecksniff had risen in 
his solemn renouncement ; his colleagues had wept in 
public for his fall; he had been proved to admira- 
tion a fool, a traitor, the admirer of a ‘sinister 
figure,’ a victim of the bad example set by Tory 
England ; men spoke of him but with execrations or 
with tears; and “twas thought that the best he could 
do was to retire into private life by that very fire- 
escape through which he had started into the fierce 
and pitiless light that beats on them whose path to 
duty lies by way of Sir James Hannen and the court 
where he presides. What happened, as we remarked 
last week, was something to see and to remember. 
Emerging suddenly from that ‘ mist and hum’ of men- 
dacity in which he has lived and breathed so long— 
(and to the present bewilderment of so many good 
Gladstonians)—Mr. Parnell proceeded to assert him- 
self and do the State some service. The greatest 
statesman of any age had informed him that one or 
other of them twain must go; and he retorted with a 
shrewder and deadlier stroke than the greatest states- 
man, etc. has ever before received. The henchmen he 
had trained and salaried to do their part in the wretched 
work of making themselves a public nuisance were 
prepared to forswear allegiance and range themselves 
under another flag than his; and for days past he has 
been double-thonging the pack with a vigour of arm 
and an eye for the smarting-places that have constrained 
the admiration of all devout and self-respecting men. 
Not he but they it is that must go. He is far more 
bitterly resolved to do without them than they 
without him. Who, in effect, 
should know their worth so well as the man that 
has bought and paid for them? That he 
all the cards—that he controls the League in Ire- 
land itself and in that greater Ireland across the sea 


are resolved to do 


holds 


—is much ; but the really important thing is that he 
is the only man of them—and that they know it. He 
has reduced Mr. Gladstone and his two magnificent 
lieutenants to the condition of burst drums: he has 
blown to atoms the reputation of these gentlemen as 
Home Rulers and friends of Ireland ; he has shaken the 
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faith of the English and Scottish masses in them ; he 
has moved the Irish and the Irish-American elements 
to such a manifestation of personal enthusiasm on his 
behalf that poor Mr. Labouchere, desisting from those 
ancient and fish-like irrelevancies by whose utterance 
he is wont to approve himself a serious politician, finds 
nothing more cogent to remark than that he (Mr. 
Parnell) is indubitably mad. A fortnight or so back 
he was the most discredited of living men; now the 
reproach is with his assailants. He has out-man- 
ceuvred, out-generaled, out-fought them—above all, 
out-fought them. The democracy adores all manner 
of strong men; and one result of Mr. Gladstone’s ulti- 
matum has been to crystallise its sense of worship 
round the person with whom that gentleman, in the 
name of the Sanctity of the Domestic Hearth, de- 
clined any longer to associate on any terms. Such are 
the virtues of Democracy—such its rewards. 

For ourselves, we consider the spectacle with the 
equanimity of them that cannot lose. Mr. Fox-Preston 
—(to call him by the most romantic, as it were the 
most Hannenitish, among his choice of aliases)—has 
done more than discredit Mr. Gladstone, much as that 
is: he has reminded us—we were, perhaps, by way of 
forgetting it—-what a desperate, unscrupulous, and able 
adversary the Empire has in Mr. C. S. Parnell ; he has 
suggested the reflection that, it! ourselves are taken in 
by him, ourselves, and ourselves alone, will be to blame. 
But even the politician's ‘ dreadful trade’ is not abso- 
lutely destructive of the finer feelings ; and we confess 
without a blush to a feeling of profound compassion 
for the men—especially the Irishmen—who have been 
moved by the strong compulsion of opportunity to 
incur his acute displeasure. For Mr. Gladstone and 
his following there is, no doubt, a line of retreat (by 
the Domestic Hearth) from the very awkward position 
into which, so unexpectedly to themselves and so much 
to the joy of their political opposites, they have been 
compelled. But the unfortunate Sexton, the ill-starred 
‘Timothy Healy, the mournful Barry—what of these ? 
What, above all, of O'Brien the Bould? What of 
Gill, whose bowels were with his glorious chief but 
whose honour forced him to take sides with the appa- 
rent winners of the game ? of ‘ chivalrous’ John Dillon 
what? As for magnificent T. P. O°Connor, he (‘tis said) 
is sure already. But to quote a poet of their own Green 
Isle, the case of the fourth and sixth of these poor gentle- 
men might ‘bother the heart of a stone,’ so pitiful it is— 
so pitiful and so uncommon. To begin with, they were 
on a begging tour in the Tyrant’s interests ; they went 
on that tour, in the teeth of a brutal Constabulary 
and an Irish Secretary who laughed so much at their 
adventure that they could not choose but describe him as 
an ‘unmitigated liar, in a yacht in which they suffered 
hardships that would blanch the hair and furrow the 
cheek of many a hardy passenger to Oban by the Clyde 
steamers; they have ‘pulled in” many thousands of 
dollars for him (the Tyrant), not one of which can they 
so much as touch with the end of a finger; the secre- 
tary of the League deserted them, societies declined 
to receive them, their breeches were perfectly safe from 
ravishment ; they are in full flight for Paris ; they can 
but come home to do six months’ imprisonment ; and 
they will emerge from Clonmel gaol—not to ‘star’ 
the land as heroes, martyrs, victims of Bloody Balfour, 
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what not, but—simplv to face the terrible man they 
have deserted! Of course they have played at rats, 
and of course compassionating rats is more or less 
immoral. But to these two poor melancholy emana- 
tions of Preston Fox even Fox Preston might extend a 
little mercy. 


AFTER YAMBUYA. 

| | * STANLEY by this time must be sorry that he 
pI had a rear-guard ; so must Mr. Gladstone. ‘The 
revelations have begun. Who knows where they will 
end? There are those amongst us who hope and be- 
lieve that we are only at the beginning of a period of 
truth-telling on the part of the Gladstonians and their 
comrades which cannot fail to be edifying and_ will 
assuredly be novel indeed. 

The disclosures to hand already are both interesting 
and amusing. Mr. Parnell began the game. Well may 
Mr. Gladstone sigh. ‘That Jemmy Twitcher should 
have peached I own surprises me’: it may surprise Mr. 
Gladstone, but the fact that Mr. Parnell should violate 
an obligation or deceive a friend will scarce surprise an 
Unionist. ‘The by-play in connection with this parti- 
cular disclosure is pretty. The orthodox Gladstonian 
moralises in his finest vein over the perfidy of the Irish 
leader, and he solaces his soul by a threefold reflection. 
In the first place, Mr. Parnell revealed what Mr. Glad- 
stone confided to him. In the second place, Mr. Glad- 
stone never did confide to Mr. Parnell what Mr. Parnell 
revealed. And in the third place, the fact that Mr. 
Gladstone confided to Mr. Parnell what Mr. Parnell 
revealed, proves what a good, moderate, statesmanlike 
individual Mr, Gladstone really is. And thus on the 
old principle of ‘heads I win and tails you lose, Mr. 
Gladstone is proved to be in any event an injured 
yet heroic person. Q. E.D. But this is only the 
beginning of the game of Catch-who-can. Mr. Parnell 
has had the temerity to fall foul of Mr. Labouchere, 
and Mr. Labouchere—well, what if the gentleman who 
took the late lamented Pigott in hand should tell all 
he knows about that very curious and disgusting affair 
Then again we have * Parnell on Morley and Harcourt ° 
in hand. Perhaps it is true that Mr. Parnell and Mr. 
Morley ‘ faked* the opposition to the Land Purchase 
Bill last session. But when once the game of blabbing 
the secrets and discovering the mysteries of the Holy 
Alliance is begun, what if Mr. Morley and Sir William 
Harcourt see fit to keep the game a-going ? 

Parnell on Healy is a good game too, but it will be- 
come a better one still if it be followed by Healy 
on Parnell. It should never be forgotten that the 
three leading officers of the Land League were Messrs. 
Parnell, Sexton, and P. J. Sheridan. ‘The records of 
the Land League Committee were unfortunately either 
burnt or eaten by mice; but perhaps Mr. Sexton's 
memory may enable him to supply some of the facts 
thus wanting. Mr. Sheridan, as we know, departed his 
country owing to circumstances over which he had no 
control : in other words, he fled her jurisdiction when a 
jury of his countrymen found a true bill against him for 
wilful murder. How pleasant were he moved to remi- 
niscence of those good old days in the Sackville Street 
committee-room, when a Land League murder was a 
regular weekly incident! ‘ How salutary it would be, 
how very salutary!’ And still we have not exhausted 
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the possibilities of the situation. When this unmannerly 
fit of truth-telling is on, we may expect to learn some- 
thing of these papers which so mysteriously disappeared 
from the archives of the Home Office, and left nothing 
but their covers behind them; why Lord Spencer em- 
braced Mr. William O'Brien; why ‘ Pinch-of-Hunger 
George’ ratted at a particular moment ; whether Mr. 
Harrington or Mr. Healy was to have been Attorney- 
General for Ireland ; what became of the Land League 
accounts; how much a week the ‘voice of Ireland’ 
gets for making itself heard ; and what are the terms 
on which a representative of the Irish people takes up 
and carries on his employment. 

In truth these rear-guard revelations are not pretty, 
but they are instructive. It is a sordid story, and 
the actors are a sorry lot, but the sooner we get 
to bottom of their performance the less likelihood 
there is that we shall see such another conspiracy as 
that in which the ringleaders of the two sections of the 
Separatist party have engaged. It is generally calcu- 
lated that in a secret society of four Irishmen there 
are always three informers and one that finds he is too 
late to inform. “Tis to be hoped that English politi- 
cians, having stooped to make themselves parties to an 
Irish conspiracy, will find that the laws of such an asso- 
ciation are inexorable. Already it is evident that the 
run has begun, and that informers are plentiful. It 
will be interesting to see who is the last to move. 
These things go quickly. It is good advice to the 
Gladstonians that they should act promptly lest they 
be forestalled. The Parnellites are old hands, and the 
telling may all be over ere the Gladstonian gets his 
innings. But, however the game goes, it must all be 
gain to the cause of loyalty and law. 


‘THE SUBMERGED ‘TENTH. 


VHE great scheme of the ‘ General * of the Salvation 
Army for the reclamation of what he calls ‘ the 
submerged tenth’ has been before the country some 
six weeks, and it is now possible for all who have judg- 
ment to come to a conclusion upon it. It was at first 
presented somewhat vaguely and in the flat, but it has 
been discussed and criticised and explained —this feature 
and that have been emphasised and brought into relief 
—so that we can now see ali round it, and estimate 
sufficiently its meaning and tendency. 

‘General’ Booth’s plan for the regeneration of the 
lapsed ‘tenth’ may therefore be stated to be in sum 
as follows: From the streets and lanes of the towns, 
and from the highways and hedges of the countryside 
he would gather in all those who are dragging out a 
hopeless existence, and would set them in the way of a 
hopeful life. He would not make the mistake of many 
charitable folk who deem that all these need is a 
‘chance’: he would recognise that many (if not most) 
of the members of the ‘ tenth’ have had their‘ chance, 
and have either missed it or trodden it under foot; and 
he would therefore not only keep them sedulously at 
work (at anything to which they might be able to turn 
their hands), but also compel implicit obedience to 
orders. For this strengthening and regenerating pro- 
cess he would pass his human material through two 
mills—lubricating and expediting their progress with 
his own particular variety of ‘salvation’: (1) shelters 
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and city colonies and workshops, and (2) farm colonies 
—after which the ground and regenerated material 
would be transferred to a colony over-sea. For this 
purpose he has appealed to his countrymen for £100,000 
to set the scheme a-going, and after that £30,000 a 
year, or if the sum be capitalised £1,000,000, to keep 
the enterprise in a state of efficiency. He declines to 
have any responsible coadjutors in administration, and 
demands that the control of both funds and enterprise 
shall be vested in the ‘ General’ of the Salvation Army 
for the time-being, and in. him alone. 

To impulsive humanitarians this enormous fatuity 
commended itself, even before it was turned over and 
examined, as at once noble and practical ; and many— 
from the anonymous rich man who contributed £10,000 
to the humble Docker Executive which declared that 
such assistance as it was ‘ likely to render will be gladly 
given’—have shown a desire ‘to do good’ pathetic 
from its generosity and its idiocy. So long as thescheme 
appeared, like many another, only a bubble which 
would float a little while and burst, thoughtful men 
could not be reproached for refraining from comment ; 
but now that the men with long purses and soft hearts 
and thick heads have begun to pour in their hundreds 
and their thousands, it is high time that all who can 
think and see clearly should warn their wealthy (and 
thoughtless) fellows to what manner of work theyare put- 
ting their hands. The scheme has already been examined 
by a good many men who may be called experts—men like 
Mr. Bradlaugh and the secretary of the Charity Organi- 
sation Society ; but their criticisms have only touched 
matters of detail, of the workableness of the scheme and 
the trustworthiness of its inventor. Such criticisms 
are valuable and to the point, but they are based on the 
presumption that a contrivance like that of ‘General’ 
Booth would be acceptable and excellent if certain 
modifications of control and administration were intro- 
duced. For ourselves, we have maintained that ‘General’ 
Booth is a man of remarkable (if narrow) ability, and 
is as much to be trusted as another man ; but with the 
management of such a scheme as his we would trust no 
man on earth, nor even an angel from heaven. —Pro- 
fessor Huxley is the only critic who has gone to the 
root of the matter, and has shown by argument from 
history and experience that the scheme, if carried out, 
is likely to be a great social evil: that, to say the 
least, for ‘sixpennyworth of good’ it may do it is 
certain to do ‘a shillingsworth of evil. 

We would go further than even Professor Huxley. 
The scheme would not only gradually raise an imperium 
in imperio—an insolent, fanatical, and overweening 
State within the State far more dangerous than ever 
were the Franciscans or the Jesuits: it would also be a 
direct and ever-growing encouragement to the cretinisa- 
tion of our population. It is a physiological fact that, 
relieved from the rude checks of Nature in a barbarous 
or semi-civilised society, mankind shows a constant and 
incorrigible tendency to revert to low types. In cross- 
bred races like that of Britain, the tendency is all the 
stronger, and—what with the comparative elimination 
in these latter days of such checks as obtained even 
fifty years ago—every year makes it more manifest. 
Modern sanitary and medical arrangements—(it is the 
merest commonplace)—are such that the weakliest 
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which they have made such use that one has but to 
look upon our populations in street, workshop, and 
factory to see that the puny and low-class Briton is 
rapidly outnimbering the larger and finer types. Upon 
the continuation of this process and the deterioration 
of our race there is now no check but competition of 
wits and sinews for a living—to such pass has civilisa- 
tion brought us—and even that final check ‘ General ” 
Booth proposes to eliminate. Those whom he would 
gather in and benefit—‘ the submerged tenth ’"—are pre- 
cisely those who, having for this reason or that fallen 
out of the battle of life, have been pushed to the wall. 
They are our failures and our cretins, and the best that 
could happen to them would be that they should sink 
into nothingness as speedily as possible. It may seem 
a hard saying, but the preservation of a race fit to in- 
habit this island and to maintain its glorious traditions 
is a matter of vaster moment than the ‘ uplifting’ and 
the 
For a generation or more whole libraries of sentimental 
and religious cant have been talked and written about 
the ‘ salvation’ of the outcast and the pariah, but there 
is a law which is above all cant: the law of the Survival 
of the Fittest. It is as divine, as much a law of God, as 
any other law of which we know, and we contradict or 
break it at our peril—with deeper or wider consequences, 
indeed, than if we broke all the institutes of the Deca- 
Let ‘ General’ Booth’s scheme have full way ; 
let him take and cherish and make much of those whom 
Nature and Society have rejected as unfit for their use ; 
let him further attract (as he would) the multitudes 
that hover on the border-line of fitness and unfitness ; 
and in fifty years we should not only have developed 


social molly-coddling of any ‘submerged tenth. 


logue. 


a social cancer in the shape of an autocratic fanaticism 
within our monarchy, but also we should have reached 
the beginning of the end of our country’s greatness. 
Britain would have lapsed to semi-barbarism, and would 
be overrun with black dwarfs and idiots. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS. 
aes in Committee Room No. 15, the Irish 
b Parliament has been useful in more ways than 
one. It has provided an admirable object-lesson for 
the people of Britain. If Home Rule were not already 
dead—as dead as Mr. Gladstone and his devotion to 
Nonconformist ideals could make it—this illustration 
of a Home Rule Parliament would have administered 
the death-stroke; as it is, it has rolled a heavy stone 
upon the desecrated grave. But the more immediate 
gain has been for the House of Commons. The 
Gladstonians are as spiritless as Mr. Parnell is full 
of fight ; and with Mr. Parnell engaging the attention 
of his deserters upstairs and the shattered remnants 
of the ‘historic’ Liberal party sitting downstairs in 
mute and inglorious silence, the Government is govern- 
ing in peace, save for a half-hearted duty speech from 
that old gentleman who is wont to monopolise the 
conversation, or an expression of serio-comic  states- 
manship from Mr. Labouchere. Business is progressing 
by leaps and bounds, and it almost seems as if the 
Commons might recapture something of their reputa- 
tion. The danger that the result will be too much 
legislation is not real ; for the Government has a definite 
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programme beyond which it cannot go. The Land 
Bill is well under weigh ; the Irish Railways must be 
advanced ; and the Tithes Bill has been read a second 
time. All which, from certain points of view, is good 
for the Government. 

There is one bill, however, long deferred, long asked, 
and only opposed by those whose pecuniary interests 
it may affect, with which it is imperative that Govern- 
ment should proceed. Private Bill Legislation, as has 
more than once been said in these columns, is the one part 
of the Ministerial programme in which the people of 
Scotland are seriously interested. Had the subject been 
grappled with earlier—had it been taken in hand, for 
instance, before Local Government—the Ministry would 
have won the gratitude of that part of the island where 
its supporters are fewest. A gift oft asked is seldom 
received with enthusiasm. In this case the credit which 
might have been the Government's will be claimed (and 
not unfairly) by many to whom the Imperial party is 
a bugbear. The delay will give the enemy cause and 
reason to boast, to vapour, and to abuse. And a little 
courage might have prevented all that and have done 
much good besides. And, in truth, to lessen the labours 
of Parliament, to conciliate local prejudices without 
doing violence to the convictions of even the most 
orthodox Tories, were aims that might have commended 
themselves to Her Majesty's advisers far earlier. And 
further, with the chance of conciliating opponents—of 
winning ground in that part of the country where the 
party is weakest—common prudence might have sug- 
gested the propriety of a certain attention to useful 
and necessary business. Mr. Smith, to do him justice, 
appears to have been fully prepared to do his best for 
the measure ; but Dr. Clark and Mr. Marjoribanks in- 
sisted on holding the Government to its pledge—that 
only certain bills should be discussed before Christmas 
—a pledge which need never have been given: and by 
a simple act of obstruction the measure has been post- 
poned again. The delay is much to be regretted. The 
Parnell squabble has done even more to open the eyes 
of Scotsmen than the desertion of Gordon ; Mr. Glad- 
stone is no longer infallible; the foundations of the 
Scots Gladstonian faith are deeply shaken. Now was 
the time for Government to show that the interests of 
Radical Scotland are as worthy of consideration as those 
of Kent. The Sybil had gone back upon her bargain, and 
was offering her last pages on better terms than her first. 
That the Private Bill Legislation Bill (the name is unfor- 
tunately deterrent ; but Scotsmen at least know what 
it means) was not read a second time before the holi- 
days means that the Parliamentary agents have won the 
day and the Government has lost an opportunity. 

The matter is not one of interest to Scotland alone. 
Apart from the relief secured to Parliament by freeing 
it from the wearisome committee work entailed by even 
Scottish bills, an initiative would have been taken which 
would have been the beginning of equal facilities for 
both England and Ireland. We have said the relief 
would be enormous. Considered as tactics, the effect of 
such legislation would be scarce less striking. Home 
Rule is dead, no doubt; and to proceed with these 
measures were to celebrate its obsequies. Pass them, 
indeed, and one argument in favour of any future 
attempt to reinstate the bogey on his platform would 
have lapsed into the limbo of impossibility, beyond the 
reach of the silliest Separatist of them all. 
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MODERN MEN. 


JOHN BURNS, 


TIXHE heaviest blow struck at the once so promising 


reputation of John Burns was not his complete 
failure to bring about a general river-side strike last year 
as a pendant to the previous stoppage of work in the 
docks. That, indeed, revealed to a public which had been 
considerably impressed by him the extent of the gap be- 
tween the pretensions and the power of the ‘ people’s 
champion’: for was he not ‘ chucked’ by the lightermen, 
defied by the employers, and derided by the very carmen? 
Still, defeats of this kind have chequered the lives of 
great commanders; and, remembering the recent triumph 
in the docks, some thoughtful persons and many timid 
ones saw in John Burns the democratic leader of the 
future who was to introduce a new era by ‘ downing with 
heverythink.’ The thoughtful were consoled and the 
timid reassured when they saw the portrait of this por- 
tentous chief on the walls of the New Gallery. It was 
there by the chief's own approval, of course. He was 
content to appear before the Classes looking like that. 
What the Classes saw when they looked at Mr. Collier's 
cruel but manifestly honest canvas was an adust man, lean 
as a cat fed ona diet of blackbeetles, all a-quiver with 
nerves and passion, staring at them ‘tremendous with 
a threatening eye’ like some fierce scold in Billingsgate. 
The arms akimbo, the head jerked forward, the mouth 
parched for the joy of a wrangle: not a detail was want- 
ing, not a touch but carried conviction. There stood 
John Burns, the very ideal of a male scold. 

It was a shock; yet hearing, reading, and watching the 
man, one had been half-unconsciously predisposed to be- 
lieve the picture true. He looks bigger on a cart than he 
does on canvas; but then stump orators, like kings and 
actors, profit by the perspective of the theatre. You 
must needs look a bigger fellow than you really are if 
they put you in a conspicuous place just above the heads 
of others as good men of their inches as yourself—un- 
less, of course, you are miserably unfit for it and are 
crushed by your chance. No fair man can assert that 
Burns is unfit to address a mob from a cart: fateful Tyburn 
Corner, near which he so often holds forth, never knew 
speaker that better became his tribune. As you behold 
him standing there—(a convenient branch stretched out 
invitingly above his head)—the shapes arise of other elo- 
quent heroes of the people who have held forth a stone’s- 
throw off beneath an artificial tree to intensely interested 
audiences—before whom they appeared, for this occasion 
only, arrayed in brocaded velvet earned by the pistol of 
protest and revolt, adorned with ruffles the gift of the 
fair, and wearing the fifty-guinea wig reclaimed from the 
Classes on Hounslow Heath. He knows his audience, 
and holds it well. His gesture is free: and the little 
actor whose gestures are large looks large. His voice, too, 
is good—strong, clear, not shrill in the high notes, sonor- 
ous in the low. It would be an insult to his English to 
compare it to the style of the New Journalism: even in 
print it has some manly directness and simplicity. His 
vocabulary is what some people are fond of describing as 
Saxon; but Burns is not afraid of a big word, and can 
use one with confidence. His illustrations are fairly good : 
pathos is rare, jocularity is more common, and is of the 
rude horse-collar type which needs no commentary. His 
style, in brief, is very fit for the purpose of driving a few 
simple propositions into heads which are not so obtuse 
but they can easily receive instruction agreeing with what 
they think their interests. John Burns, in fact, is well 
gifted for his part, which is that of orator to the ‘labour 
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movement.’ The desk work—which, by the way, he can 
do when he likes—thereof is commonly understood to fall 
very much to the person whom he once described as ‘ poor 
little Ben Tillett. (He and Ben move in separate circles 
a good deal now.) Finally, he has the faculty your true 
mob-leader cannot dispense withal: he can threaten and 
defy his mob. ‘The many-headed loves a master after all. 
It admires the tyrant who can threaten to smash the jaw 
of an aspiring supporter. 

Looking at the man, his words, his acts, and his por- 
trait, you arrive after no long period of study at an under- 
standing of the spirit which moves him. John Burns is 
disinterested. So was Jack Howe, as Macaulay, who be- 
lieved every ill of a Whig turned Tory and an assail- 
ant of his King William, acknowledges: ‘ He was what 
is vulgarly called a disinterested man—that is to say, he 
valued money less than the pleasure of venting his spleen 
and of making a sensation.” The scold of the market- 
place will lose a bargain rather than stop her tongue. 
It may be taken for granted that a sum of money down or 
a nice place would not tempt Burns to betray the cause of 
the people. Had money been his only object he could 
have earned it in the way of his trade. Fellows far less 
clever have started from equally small beginnings, have 
come to great fortune, and Mr. Samuel Smiles has written 
their lives in gaping and thick-witted admiration. But 
John Burns will not figure among those that have taught 
by example the Philistine gospel that the noblest deed of 
man is to make a great deal of money in a respectable way. 
But of that other disinterestedness which, to take parallel 
cases and persons, would have caused Mr. Gladstone to 
abstain from betraying his country in order to win back 
to office, or would have made Mr. Morley pause before 
sinking the ‘thinker’ (so-called) in the oratorical hack 
on similar terms—of that, we say, it has yet to be shown 
that John Burns has more than the ruck of politicians. 
To the ‘ cause of the people’ he will be true, no doubt ; 
but we suspect it must be the cause as defined and led 
by himself. When the choice has been given him between 
abstaining from useless agitation and promoting mischief, 
his course has been that of a man who loved the mischief 
in which he is conspicuous too well to keep his hands off 
it. Neither has he so honoured the cause as to keep it 
clean of scandal. The world conceived strange suspicions 
from what it was allowed to learn of the disposal of the 
Australian Strike Fund. There was more than a touch of 
brutality in the promptitude displayed in casting off the 
unlucky Southampton strikers when their approaching 
failure seemed likely to compromise ‘the London Execu- 
tive.’ In all this there was too much of the mere agitator 
who may have started by devoting himself to a cause but 
has gradually come to devote the cause to himself. It is 
a transformation of faith, a shifting of the point of view, 
common enough among politicians. With the agitator it 
hardly ever fails to occur—particularly in such a cause as 
Burns's. The gospel which he and his friends have to 
teach is no new thing. It is only the old and always 
tempting delusion that the poor not only can secure the 
good things of the rich but also are entitled to secure them 
by force. A man who starts on such a mission has little 
to keep him from that self-seeking which is fostered sooner 
or later by all agitation. Did not many eminently respect- 
able persons try to keep alive the Anti-Corn Law League 
as an electoral machine in their own interests when it 
had served its avowed purpose? and shall the Riverside 
Executive be more virtuous than a shining band of Quakers 
and Whigs? 

The future of John Burns is not altogether promising 
—his future even as an agitator. Good as he is on the 
cart, there are signs and to spare that his capacity does 
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not go beyond it. On the County Council he is over- 
shadowed by such poor creatures as the MacDougalls and 
the Charringtons. At the Trades’-Union Congress he was 
onthe whole a failure. The natural arrogance of the man 
is against him where more is needed than swelling pro- 
mises of a Land of Cockayne to be reached by following 
his lead, or than big-mouthed threats against his opposites. 
His claim to be exempted from the rule which limits the 
length of speeches on the ground that he would make an 
oration which would save the Congress the trouble of listen- 
ing to thirty other speakers was more than highly comic : 
it was also a very serious warning to other ‘ leaders of the 
people’ that this eager agitator intended to ‘ collar the 
machine’ and work it alone. However that claim might 
be received by his own mob on Tower Hill or near fateful 
Tyburn, it was not like to be tamely accepted by the 
officials of other unions. It accounts for the resolution of 
the Congress to have as little as possible to do with John 
Burns, and partly also for that split between the old and 
genuine unions of the North and the new and bogus unions 
of London which was the only practical result of the Con- 
gress. To be sure, Burns was left the shining light of 
the brand new socialistic unions ; but in Britain the career 
of the leaders of such causes has been pretty uniform and 
very short. 


RADICALISM. 


FPXHE commonalty, though fairly clear-sighted (in this 

country at least, and in the long-run) as to things, 
is always to be deceived by names: which is the reason 
at once of the past successes and of the coming disin- 
tegration of the Radicals. They chose for themselves at 
the first a specious name : and it has profitedthem. They 
proclaimed themselves as the champions of progress in 
opposition to the mere partisans of things-as-they-are. 
They have been the party of Ormuzd, the friends of right 
reason: who would abolish convention and shams, and 
stablish society afresh upon the eternal verities. Above 
all, they have stood for the people against class privilege. 
On the last point their pretensions were hollow enough 
from the first. Radicalism was invented when Bentham 
said everybody was to count for one, nobody for more than 
one; and the mill-owners added their interpretation of 
happiness. Now the mill-owners in the middle-industrial 
era were responsible for atrocities which are all but forgot- 
ten, but which showed them to be still less fit guardians of 
popular interests than the country squires whose privileges 
they denounced—and coveted. The claims of the party 
should not have been admitted then: they are a re- 
markable anachronism now. For good or ill, class privilege 
has been abolished. So far as that goes, there is nothing 
for Radicals to attack: and it is difficult to see what other 
claims upon the people can be produced by their self-styled 
friends. They profess democratic principles—of a kind ; 
but they religiously abstain from putting their professions 
into practice. Their system is not government for the 
people by the people, but government in the name of the 
people for and by middle-class opportunists. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s creed, so far as it is not mere fatalism, is ‘ trust in 
the people’ tempered by the knowledge that the people 
can be hoodwinked.’ The attitude of his followers varies 
from ‘sombre acquiescence’ to the adoption, with an en- 
thusiasm which perhaps deceives themselves, of any idea 
which seems likely to pay ; but at bottom they are con- 
scious of nothing but scepticism. So long as they may 
hold the helm of affairs they are willing to do without 
a pilot and without a course, to steer this way or that at 
the will of the crew. ‘The current, they say, knows the 
way, though we do not : or rather, one way is as good as 
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another ; all movement, though it be in circles, being good. 
By no one are such men repudiated with more scorn than 
by the leaders of the New Socialism, the only democrats 
who have ideas. ‘They are told with audacious frankness 
in a recent publication that they will be cast aside as soon 
as they are no longer needed. For the time-being their 
alliance is used ; but it is not courted. They may serve 
as the tool of the people, but it is only because at the 
moment no better lies to hand. The discrepancy is abso- 
lute. The masses at all events have very definite aims 
at heart and very real beliefs. They think they know 
what is good for them, whether they can get it or not: 
whereas the basal assumption of Radicalism is that change, 
as such, is admirable—that the progress of society is neces- 
sarily from bad to better. It has been frankly said that 
goodness means nothing but progress, and wickedness 
means retrogression; and ‘to deny this is to find some 
other standard of advance than the actual movement which 
has taken place, to put an a priori conception of develop- 
ment in the place of the facts.’ Now, if there were only 
one society in the world, and that a society without re- 
cords, it might be said that all movement was progress ; 
for it would be difficult to make comparisons. But stan- 
dards we have, and consequently those of us who are not 
Radicals can understand what is meant by a progress to 
the Bottomless Pit. 

Our forebears had a way of calling things by their right 
names, and they called these reformers Levellers. The 
chief characteristic of the Tory is his sense of harmony : 
he is conscious of successions in time. The Radical, on 
the other hand, has an exaggerated sense of geometrical 
proportion: his idea of reform goes no further than the 
doing away with irregularities; he is satisfied so long as 
anything is four-square and in equal divisions ; he sees 
an inequality, and his first desire is to redress it. He is 
absolutely careless whether the inequality is justifiable or 
not. Indeed, it never occurs to him that an inequality 
can be justified. The feeling breaks out even in architec- 
ture—is embodied in the rectangular streets of Paris and 
Melbourne and New York. If Nature be irregular—if, for 
example, she make the son of a good citizen a better or 
a wealthier man than the son of a bad citizen—so much 
the worse, says the Radical, for Nature. Her methods 
are iniquitous: she must be corrected. It is true that 
this interference with the laws of cause and effect is, in 
one direction, very limited. Our friend is careful to con- 
fine his indignation to words. He waxes wroth (in the 
presence of his constituents) over the evil-doing of the 
wealthy ; but his aversion from becoming wealthy himself 
is easily overcome. Property is theft; but he is willing, 
for a consideration, to stand in with the thieves. It is 
this judicious moderation in practice which has enabled 
the party to survive so long. Its members have been able 
to deal largely in the universal commonplaces about reform 
while remaining scrupulously inactive when it is a ques- 
tion of putting them into practice—especially where their 
own interests are concerned. They delight in virtuous 
denunciation of the Tories; but it is curious that nearly 
all the legislation which even a democrat would defend 
as useful has been left for Tories to pass. 

The root of the matter is that equality has been made, 
particularly by certain inferior races, a religion. The pure 
Celt is in hopeless and eternal revolt against the nature of 
things. Consequently the pure Celt believes in equality ; 
and the French, by consistently levelling downwards, have 
come nearer to complete social equality than any other 
nation. It may be said they revel in distinctions; but 
then they must be ‘ distinctions without a difference, like 
the Legion of Honour. Now the French have fallen into 
the old error of supposing that there is some subtle and 
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necessary connection between the ideas of their beloved 
equality and of justice; and they have all but suc- 
ceeded in imposing their confusion on the world. Really, 
equality is only just if—and in so far as—it is expedient. 
The Tory accepts as well as the Radical the doctrine of 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number: with the 
difference that he does not read into it, as his opponent 
does, the greatest material and immediate happiness of 
the greatest number /iving al the given time. He believes 
in the continuity of society. ‘That only is just which 
makes for the ultimate good of the community ’ is his 
emendation of Bentham’s maxim. We in England have 
always been inclined to go at least far enough in our re- 
spect for expediency. Characteristically our masses, so far 
as they have adopted equality for their creed, have only 
adopted it as a means to prosperity. The true Briton dearly 
loves a lord: though his keen eye for his own interests 
may make him desirous of sharing the lord’s property. 
If democratic principles increase in acceptation it will 
be because, while all of us believe in the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number, the people has not raised 
its ideas of happiness beyond material well-being. As 
a matter of fact, the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number is incompatible with democracy, for the simple 
reason that under complete democracy even the demos 
would be bored to extinction. On the other hand, any 
attempt at a redistribution of property would involve very 
turbulent proceedings ; and it is the people themselves, 
if they only knew it, who have most to fear from the de- 
struction of institutions. The unfit are the natural spoil 
of the stronger. In proportion as the ties of society are 
loosened, courage and brain-power are more and more 
simply means for oppression; and courage and_ brain- 
power are not given to the many. Such a thing as 
the tyranny of the majority is not possible in a period of 
anarchy, because there is no majority. In stormy times 
the masses cower helpless and unresisting before the 
energy of the few. The Jacobin Club terrorised France : 
the Puritans held three kingdoms by the strong hand. 
And even supposing the popular party to be successful, 
democracy is the worst enemy freedom has to fear. Free- 
dom is immunity from despotism : what is democracy but 
a despotism of the unfit? Liberty is equally necessary 
to the evolution of the race and to the self-respect of 
the individual ; and liberty is only made possible by a 
balance of institutions. 

Sentimentality is the vice and Radicalism the creed of 
the lower, the less ‘ evoluted,’ races: which is why Anglo- 
Indians hate Lord Ripon, and the Irish hate Anglo- 
Indians. If men are not equals—(and, not to press the 
point too far, any anthropologist will tell you they are not) 
—what is the use of making believe they are? But all 
this is to argue against democracy, and Radical poli- 
ticians, whatever they may claim to be, are not democrats. 
Their name is a sham, and a sham which has outlived 
its day. The party is a survival; and the Socialists are 
silently preparing to take its place. Our real business in 
the next generation will be with them. Radicalism, in 
its love of what it calls progress, is careless of principles : 
for truths which have stood the test of time it substitutes 
the shallowest and crudest generalisations ; it lives in the 
senses and ‘ knows not reason’ ; it would sacrifice society 
to mere discontent ; it goes for suppleness in its candidates 
and not for character, for immediate expediency in its 
measures and not for that ultimate expediency which we 
eall the right. Implying by its name an ideal of drastic 
and logical reform, it has been conspicuous above all other 
parties for its political sterility. Mr. Bradlaugh is the 
last of the Radicals. The party is doomed. Its present 
demoralisation is less accidental than it seems. . 
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DR. PARKER AND ANOTHER. 


YHE annoyance to which editors are subjected by cor- 
respondents is proverbial. We have had our own 
share of it ; but never did we realise what a nuisance the 
correspondent may become until a gentleman signing him- 
self H. B. M. W. took to writing to usonce a week. It 
is probably three months since we became aware that 
H. B. M. W. was writing to us weekly. The oldest letter 
of his on which we can lay hands says :‘ I am a constant 
reader of your valuable paper. I should be obliged if 
you would tell me in your Answers to Correspondents : 
(1) What is Dr. Parker like? (2) The best means of 
removing grease-spots. Another communication from 
H. B. M. W. asks: ‘(1) Does Dr. Parker belong to the 
Church of England? (2) Should I lift my hat to a lady 
(5) Can you read 
my character from my handwriting?’ Again, we have 
H. B. M. W. wanting to know whether Dr. Parker wears 


before or after she bows to me? 


a surplice? and why wedding rings are all 18-carat? It 
will be noticed that our pertinacious correspondent’s strings 
of questions have one point in common, namely, a curiosity 
about Dr. Parker. Struck by this, we at last wrote to 
H. B. M. W., saying that we never answered questions 
without being told the why and wherefore of them. 
That letter elicited the following reply, which seems 
sufficiently odd to print : 


Re Dr. Parker. 

H. B. M. W. presents his compliments to the editor of 
The National Observer, and while thanking him for his 
esteemed communication begs to state that he would like 
to know : 

(1) What is Dr. Parker like personally ? Is he tall 
or short, dark or fair, ete. ? 
(2) What is the name of his church, and what are his 
views ? 
(3) What sort of manner has he ? 
(4) Does he wear a surplice? If so, what is a sur- 
plice ? 
In venturing once more to ask these questions, H. B. M. W. 
hastens to add that he quite understands the editor's re- 
luctance to answer them while still ignorant of the causes 
which prompted H. B. M. W. to trouble him. May 
H. B. M. W. say at once that he puts these questions out 
of no idle curiosity ? 

H. B. M. W. perceives that in explaining the peculiar 
circumstances which led to his communicating on this 
subject with the editor he cannot do better than begin 
by giving a brief sketch of his career. H. B. M. W. 
is of Scottish extraction, and was educated at Inverness 
Academy and Aberdeen University. H.B. M. W. gradu- 
ated in Arts at the latter college in the year 1888, and 
succeeded in carrying off the fourteenth prize in meta- 
physics. H.B. M. W. begs to enclose a copy of his testi- 
monials to the editor, in which mention is made (see 
pages 1, 3, 4,7, 9, and 10) of his University success. The 
testimonials were printed (as will be seen from the cover) 
when H. B. M. W. was a candidate for a classical master- 
ship in the Prestonpans Grammar School. H. B. M. W. 
was unsuccessful. He then applied for various posts with 
the same disappointing result. On the 5th of October 
1888, however, an event occurred which had a material 
effect upon his career. On the evening of that day he read 
at the Inverness Young Men’s Debating Society an essay on 
‘The Evolution of Sea-Weeds,’ which led to his departure 
for London, where (by the advice of his friends) he de- 
cided to embark on a literary career, Finding after a time 
that he could not conscientiously pursue the literary call- 
ing, H. B. M. W. accepted an appointment in a day school 
at Wood Green, from which he dates this letter. 
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With this necessary preamble H. B. M. W. now proceeds 
to explain why he has from time to time written to the 
editor re Dr, Parker. Every Christmas H. B. M. W. re- 
turns for a brief season to Inverness. Unfortunately his 
acquaintances there (though most respectable persons) 
do not understand that one living in London cannot at- 
tend church so regularly as he did in Inverness. H. B. M.W. 
has not yet found an opportunity of going to church in 
London, despite his not unnatural desire to do so. This 
placed H. b. M. W. in an unpleasant position when he re- 
turned home tor the Christmas of 1888. An old and 
most estimable lady at once asked him what minister he 
sat under in London, and H. B. M. W. in his agitation was 
unable to recall any preacher’s name save Dr. Parker, 
which he distinctly remembered to have seen on a placard. 
The following conversation then took place : 

Lady. What is the name of his church ? 

H. B. M. W. The nyum nyum nyum. 

Lady. But I thought he preached in the what’s its 
name ? 

H. B. M. W. Only in the evenings. 

Lady. He is your favourite preacher ? 

H. B. M. W. I prefer him to all others. 

Lady. But I understand he wears a surplice ? 

H. b. M. W. Only to a very limited extent. 

H. B. M. W. has written down this conversation as far 
as he remembers it. It led to many others, causing him 
so much anxiety that he determined to attend Dr. Parker's 
church during the following year. Unforeseen circum- 
stances, however, prevented, and the Christmas of 1889 
again found H. B. M. W. in Inverness giving guarded 
answers to questions about his favourite preacher. He 
had to take part in such conversations as the following : 

Friend. You are as delighted with Dr. Parker as ever ? 

H. B. M. W. I know no one like him. 

Friend. But surely you sometimes go to hear other 
preachers ? 

H. B. M. W. Never. 

H. B. M. W. returned to London determined to hear 
Dr. Parker in 1890; but again he has been disappointed. 
H. B. M. W. has therefore for some time been looking 
forward te his coming Christmas holidays with anxiety. 
To add to that anxiety he has recently received from the 
secretary of the Inverness Debating Society an intimation 
that they expect him to deliver at Christmas the lecture 
on ‘ Two Hours with Dr. Parker’ which he had promised 
them. H. B. M. W. remembers having given some such 
promise. In these circumstances H. B. M. W. ventures 
to appeal to the editor for some information about Dr. 
Parker. H.B.M. W. wishes to state that he means to 
sit regularly next year under Dr. Parker. That Dr. Parker 
is the best preacher in London H. B. M. W. thinks is 
absolutely certain. 





COUNSEL AND SOLICITOR. 


HE President of the Incorporated Law Society referred 

in his address at Nottingham to the distinction main- 
tained between the two branches of the legal profession. 
He held it should be preserved, but admitted that many 
of his professional brethren held otherwise. It is a still- 
vexed question, and moreover it is of some interest even 
to the general public, which is brought more closely into 
contact with lawyers than it likes. Of course it pre- 
sents itself differently in North and South Britain. In 
Scotland the advocate is practically confined to Edinburgh 
and to the Supreme Court. More often than the barrister 
he is a man of private means—(woe betide him else !)— 
and in proportion to the general body of lawyers he is also 
a much rarer figure. If a ‘ writer’ (to use that good old 
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but speedily vanishing Scots term) wants to become an 
advocate his present position does not help him except 
with regard to the matter of university attendance. In 
England the barrister is of more ‘extension and inten- 
sion, as lawyers phrase it. There are local bars in all 
the large towns, and with each year these bars become 
more permanent, more numerous, and more absorbent of 
the work in their peculiar districts. Also, the barrister 
attends the County Court in great and ever-increasing 
strength. The demand for amalgamation has arisen in 
the south, and it is exclusively confined to what is sup- 
posed to be the lower (and is certainly the more lucra- 
tive) branch of the profession. A good many hundreds 
of young and eager spirits fretting away their lives up 
endless flights of those dark and ancient stairs wherein 
the Temple abounds would be delighted to give up much 
of a position which, like Euclid’s point, has neither parts 
nor magnitude for a little in substance. If themselves 
could meet the client they would get more of him and 
more from him. Country solicitors are for the alteration, 
and their real reason would seem to be sound: they 
pass through as severe a legal training (though that 
is not saying much) and they pay as heavy fees; why, 
therefore, should they not be recognised the equals of 
counsel? The London solicitor and the successful bar- 
rister—(successful people naturally take an optimistic 
view of situations)—are against the change ; and though 
great numbers of the former profession have very little 
practice, they too are for leaving things as they are. 
They fear the new order would expose them to competi- 
tion with a considerable force of keen and able men; so 
that their latter state would be worse than their first. 
With many considerations noted the general have little 
to do. Whether the change would or would not better in 
purse or in place a certain professional body is of interest 
to the constituents of that body alone. If it be for the 
public benefit it must come ; and the sooner the better. 
What, then, opines the Man in the Street? and are his 
opinions reasonable? Lawyers and the law are too much 
of a mystery to him for his ideas thereon to have any 
quality of clarity, but he has been known to grumble at 
the sorts of persons he (being of substance) must always 
pay when he loses his actions, and very often when he 
wins them. There is something in this. If you have 
a grievance you consult a solicitor, respectable or other. 
You tell him all the facts, many of which he probably 
hears without heeding, inasmuch as they are far from 
relevant to the matter at issue ; and at length he is pro- 
perly instructed. _ Why should he not go into court and 
plead your case himself, instead of setting it forth at por- 
tentous length in a document—named with fine irony a 
‘brief’—from which another man must gather it at second 
hand? Again, if you have occasion for some important 
deed—your marriage-settlement or what not—why can’t 
you go to conveyancing counsel straight off and tell him 
what you want without the intervention of a solicitor? 
(This latter you can do ; but ’tis done so seldom it scarce 
calls for mention.) Why, in short, must you so very often 
employ two men to do the work of one? But is it the 
work of one? Let us look at the other side. There is 
such a thing as the division of labour. None will deny 
that it requires great ability, experience, and learning 
properly to conduct a’great case. These qualities must 
always be highly remunerated, and the remuneration 
needs must depend upon the expenditure of time. If 
an eminent counsel had to gather his facts direct from 
his clients and attend to minor court details as well, he 
would only have time for two or three cases: his fees 
(great as they now appear) would appear far greater had 
he to rough-hew his points instead of simply shaping 
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them to finer issues. A solicitor has a variety of matters 
in charge; and the most important task of all—to pre- 
sent a case in the best form and with reference to the 
authorities—is better left to a special body of men. 

But, it may be said, the lawyer of the future may 
specialise as he choose. This seems to give the matter 
up, for barrister and solicitor would still exist in fact if 
not in name. Indeed, this is the style of things in America, 
where certain attorneys devote themselves to pleading. 
Nay, something of the sort prevails in Glasgow, where, it 
is understood, a fair number of solicitors does none but 
court work. It has already been urged in this journal that 
the western (Scots) capital would be much the better for 
a local body of advocates; but at any rate the fact ap- 
pears to show that there is good reason for specialisation. 
In bankruptcy cases and in the County Courts solicitors 
have the same rights as counsel in addressing the judge ; 
and yet it is the invariable use to employ these latter 
in important cases. In France, too, notwithstanding all 
the revolutions, there are still avocat and avoué. This 
being so here and elsewhere, there is surely no harm in 
calling the two by different names and giving each a 
somewhat different training ? On the whole, the arrange- 
ment has worked well in the past, and no sufficient 
grounds of change have been advanced. As to minor 
details of professional etiquette, these might often be 
altered with profit to the public; but such matters do 
not affect the broad necessity for the distinction. As to 
the social question, the difference may generally be re- 
solved into a difference of individual character. Lastly, if 
any barrister be discontent with his earnings he can make 
himself a solicitor by going through a few formalities ; and 
if any solicitor wish to be ‘ genteelly damned’ as counsel, 
his path to the bar is equally smooth and plain. 





THE GREEK PLAY AT CAMBRIDGE. 

[F it be the object of the committee which is responsible 

for the production of Greek plays at Cambridge to 
set the ancient drama in a modern light, it could not 
do better than seek its material in Euripides. The poet 
of the decadence, he affords a far plainer opportunity for 
realistic treatment than do 4schylus and Sophocles, whose 
art is cast in an austerer mould. But is the Jon a happy 
choice? In motive and sentiment it is the most archaic 
of its author’s works. It contains more than one pathetic 
situation, but it is exceedingly clumsy in construction, 
if you compare it (for instance) to the Alcestis or to 
Medea. Its interest is not concentrated, and your sym- 
pathy is demanded now by Xuthus, now by Creusa. You 
can easily understand that when it was produced it 
thrilled an Athenian audience as a modern version of a 
barbarous myth. But to-day it must first be translated 
into a piece of morality as flagrant as Ibsen’s most daring 
experiment before it is acceptable even to so accom- 
plished a scholar as Dr. Verrall. So dissatisfied is that in- 
genious critic with the plot and the dénouement (if the lame 
conclusion be worthy the name), that he would read the 
strongest scenes in the drama as a tissue of fraud, and 
would have us believe that Euripides was taking advan- 
tage of ‘his droppings of warm tears’ to put a trick upon 
his audience. Now, unless the Athens of the fifth cen- 
tury had her Furnivall and her Euripides Society, would 
any citizen that had seen or read the play—(and Euripides, 
like Browning, was more popular in the study than on the 
stage)—have ever happened upon Dr. Verrall’s theory ? 
No, we must perforce take the Jon upon its merits ; and 
now that we have seen it acted, it is found to be one 
among the least dramas that have come down to us. 
However, the platform and altar before the Temple of 
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Apollo at Delphi suggest a picturesque scene, and give the 
busy archeologist his chance. 

It is manifestly impossible to place a Greek play before 
a modern audience in the quaint and curious guise in which 
it was presented to the ancient Athenians. And none 
but a pedant would ask that reverence should be done 
to a tradition already touched with age in the time of 
Euripides. To revive the coarse and hideous mask, the 
clumsy, high-heeled shoe (which our small theatres render 
unnecessary), were to be merely fatuous ; but there is a 
middle course between a convention whose grotesque- 
ness was hieratic and the restless realism of the modern 
stage. Now, the faults in tasté and acting remarkable 
in the Cambridge Jon were all due to a craving after 
realism. In the original, for instance, the Chorus is com- 
posed of women, but in the modern acting version the 
musical parts were transferred to men. This, a wholly 
unnecessary change, was not so harmless as it seems. The 
choric odes are essentially feminine in style and import, 
and should have been sung by men habited as Creusa’s 
attendants. Once the convention is understood, there 
is nothing ridiculous in the assumption of female parts 
by men. There were no actresses at Athens ; and why, 
when the Creusa was played by Mr. Newton (and admir- 
ably played in the earlier scenes), should an arbitrary 
innovation be introduced with the Chorus, and violence 
done the poet's sense? It was the same desire to ‘act,’ to 
portray pathos at the expense of dignity, which induced 
the First Maiden, as she is styled in the acting edition, to 
speak throughout in a distressing falsetto and to whimper 
with a lack of restraint which to a Greek would have been 
absolutely intolerable. 

A Greek drama, even by Euripides, is as shapely 
and dignified as a Greek statue. The actor charged 
with speeches of eighty or a hundred lines must, to pro- 
duce an adequate effect, refrain from elaborate delinea- 
tion of the emotions. To suggest the sense of the 
passage by violent changes of voice and gesture is im- 
possible. Declamation begins to be tedious when it 
ceases to be restrained. At Cambridge the ¢herapon who 
brought Creusa the news of the banquet so overlaid his 
recital with ‘expression,’ that when he approached the 
climax of his story he had no resource but to contort him- 
self and scream. And although from the point of view of 
realism no fault could be found with his performance, you 
felt all the while that he was attempting an ungrateful 
and superfluous task. Those who take part in the produc- 
tion of Greek plays have but to study Racine as presented 
in Paris. At the Comédie-Francaise the limits of realism 
are perfectly understood. It is frankly recognised that 
in the statuesque drama statuesque acting is the first neces- 
sity of life. It is impossible to outrage tradition with im- 
punity ; and in modern plays, where action and emotion 
are indispensable, the plot is developed by means of short 
speeches and the apostle of realism is saved the humilia- 
tion of giving a false reading and polish to long passages 
of stately declamation. 

The performance, then, was marred from beginning to 
end by an extravagance of movement, a too subtle sugges- 
tion of pathos. It produced precisely the same effect as 
not modelled with breadth and simplicity but 





a statue 
urrowed with a thousand restless, over-expressive lines. 
Judged from the Cambridge standpoint, however, it was 
intelligently and gracefully presented. The scenery and 
costumes were infallibly picturesque, the fableaux were 
effectively contrived, the Chorus was admirably drilled, 
and the actors played with energy and spirit. There is 
no lack of histrionie talent at Cambridge, the committee 
is insured a sympathetic audience, nowhere else in the 
world could a Greek play be half so well mounted ; and 
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if only the actors were permitted to drop the barbarous 
pronunciation of Greek and to enact their parts with 
the dignity their author demands, how artistic and how 
beautiful the thing might be! 





SNAP-TROLLING. 
ALTHOUGH trolling with the dead gorge is a very 


artistic method of luring and taking large pike—as 
well as big trout when they will condescend to swallow 
the bait—its drawbacks are very great, and pretty uni- 
versally admitted and deplored by sportsmanlike anglers. 
The first and most serious is the impossibility of saving 
and returning an undersized fish who has pouched the 
bait ; whereas, if hooked by spinning bait or fly, he will 
merely have had a sharp lesson not to meddle with other 
folk’s property, involving sore gums for a few days. Next 
comes the nuisance and loss of time, with damage to bait, 
when pike run off with the gudgeon and omit to carry 
out their part of the contract by duly bolting it head 
foremost—a loss of at least ten minutes’ time and pro- 
bably of a correspondent amount of temper by the de- 
frauded fisherman. Again, if a hooked fish break away 
with a pair of large hooks and an ounce or so of lead and 
brass wire in his very gizzard, he will most likely pine 
away and die ; whereas a spinning flight would sooner or 
later be rubbed out of his jaws. Though a large trout 
will run at a skilfully handled dead gorge as readily, per- 
haps even more so, as at a spinning bait, he will seldom 
gorge it, and so your ‘ love's labour ’ is ‘ lost’ there also. 
Though these drawbacks have been recognised by autho- 
rities for more than a century, no effective remedy has yet 
been brought forward and accepted, and I do not think 
any mere modification ot the existing dead gorge hook or 
the mode of baiting with it can meet the requirements 
of the case. There are grand points in the existing and 
ancient dead gorge: its weight, which gives it power 
to plunge rapidly to the bottom of deep pools and resist 
the force of a rapid current which would sweep away 
lighter bait; its straightness and compactness, together 
with the slightness of the projection of the hooks from 
the angles of the mouth, which enable it to be worked 
head downwards (a most important feature) with impunity 
in weedy water ; the facility with which it may be baited 
without injury to or disfigurement of the gudgeon, and 
the natural look and good lasting of the baits which are 
consequences of the combination of all these qualities; 
and, finally, the strength and leverage of the wire and 
lead-shanked dead gorge double hook on a fish which has 
swallowed it—its persuasive eloquence, as it were—(for it 
says to the stomach in which its flukes are leisurely and 
securely anchored: ‘It is perfectly optional, only you 
must come with me!’)—all these, I repeat, are truly 
grand qualities inherent to the old dead gorge hook, which 
is an enduring monument to the genius of the unknown 
but inspired being who evolved it; and nothing which 
does not possess these qualities without the accompanying 
drawbacks can take its place in the estimation of scientific 
and practical anglers. The chief drawbacks are the small- 
ness of the hooks and their position at the head of the 
bait, for it is only when a fish has turned and com- 
menced to swallow it head foremost that the hooks can act 
at all, and they will not strike home with any certitude 
till the bait is actually lying in the stomach of the fish 
which has gorged. The hooks are too small for striking 
when the fish seizes the bait, too few in number, and 
not in the right place. I pointed out in 1883 that the 
true principles upon which rotating baits, whether fast or 
‘spinning ’ or slow or * trolling,’ should be made and used 
are not only unsolved but must be directly opposed to 
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those employed from Izaak Walton to the present day in 
civilised communities, for the ‘ untutored savage’ can give 
a lesson to the best of us. The dead gorge imitates 
the natural movements of a sick or wounded fish very 
accurately, and the spinning bait does just the{contrary ; 
consequently it is notorious that the number of runs got 
by a troller with the dead gorge is far greater than the 
average runs of a spinner, though the ‘ takes’ are greatly 
reduced by the numerous cases in which pike seize a bait 
only to mumble and play with it and refuse finally to gorge 
it. According to the well-known law of Nature which 
provides for the survival of the strongest and fittest, a 
wounded or sickly fish will almost always be selected 
from a shoal by a pike or trout ‘on the feed.’ He is 
easiest to see and capture, and his very weakness invites 
the spoiler. Healthy fish swim straight, keep their balance, 
and are difficult to see at a short distance. When a fish 
is sick, or stricken, he loses his power of stemming the 
current and keeping his balance. His instinct impels 
him to seek shelter and obscurity, and if in a river he 
invariably makes for that of the bank. Watch one. Does 
he go twisting round and round against a strong stream 
(like the spinning bait) seeking the surface of the water ? 
Not a bit of it. He does the very reverse. When a fish 
is first struck, or frightened, you may see him rush up- 
stream for a few yards like a streak of silver ; but the 
effort exhausts him, and he abandons himself to the cur. 
rent, making for the bottom or bank, where he may get 
support to his belly and concealment from his enemies. 
If lucky enough to find a big stone or sunk snag to 
shelter himself under he will go no further ; otherwise he 
makes obliquely for the bank in a series of loops, going 
with the stream and head downward. On touching the 
bottom with his nose, he endeavours to warp himself 
upwards and backwards for a few feet, and then goes 
nose downwards again, giving a half to three-quarters turn 
at each rise or fall, but very rarely rotating completely. 
This suffices to ‘ give the office’ to any fish on the feed or 
lying under the bank, as is the habit of the larger fish. 
Large fish when seizing a small one almost always grasp 
him obliquely across the body and turn sharply round, 
and almost as invariably swallow him head foremost. A 
pike or trout pursues his prey just as a greyhound does 
a hare, getting ahead of and below it, and then turning 
The hooks, 


therefore, should be between the head and shoulders and 


and dashing at the shoulders and_ back. 


the anal fins. in the middle third of the bait, and so 
bedded in its 
and the part of the hooks on which they are formed 
should project through the skin. 


interior that little more than the barbs 
The lead, too, should 
lie within the cavity of the belly, and the bait used head 
downward, as is the dead gorge, which, if properly used, 
exactly imitates the action and movements of a wounded 
or sick fish, as I have described them from frequent obser- 
vations. I have a holy horror of treble hooks, and an even 
greater dislike to weak or blunt ones. Nor is it necessary 
to have many, or these exposed, provided the hooks em- 
ployed are sufficiently large and properly placed. Two 
double hooks, if strong, sharp at the points, short in the 
shank, and in the diameter of their bends about equal to 
that of the middle of the bait used, taken between the 
back fin and the centre of the belly, will, in my experi- 
ence, be ample for a snap-troller’s flight. I loop these 
hooks to about two inches of gimp or hemp snooding, 
one double hook to each end of it. To bait, | take my 
gudgeon, small trout, or dace, fresh killed by a rap on the 
head, and lay it on a piece of silver paper, which I wrap 
round to prevent damage to the scales, and let the paper 


dry on. I then take a pair of sharp scissors and cut the 
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belly open along the median line nearly to the insertion of 
the gills, starting from the vent, and remove the intestines. 
The bait is now ready for the insertion of the hooks, which 
I place as follows :—Holding one of the double hooks by 
the stem, I pass the points of one hook, just where the 
front ribs are inserted, into the spinal bones, inside the 
hollow of the belly and to one side of the spine, and 
bring it out close to the commencement of the back fin, 
I then take the second 
double hook and insert one of the points similarly about 


and a little to one side of it. 


an inch nearer the tail, but so that the point where it 
emerges below the back fin shall be on the opposite side 
of the fish to the first hook, and the two double hooks 
back to back, so as to point outwards on either side. 
I now knot my gimp, or gut, to the loop of the piece on 
which the double hooks are tied, and having threaded on 
it a lead (with a loop on it) to lie where the intestines did, 
draw the gimp by a baiting-needle through the tail, as 
with the ordinary dead gorge. I now lay the bait on its 
back in some sand or bran, and sew up the belly, leaving 
the barbed part of the two double hooks projecting. 
Instead of the lead, a bullet may be placed in the mouth, 
which is then sewn up and the belly stuffed with cotton 
wool. Of course all these barbs project towards the tail 
as with the dead gorge. It is as well to prepare a dozen 
baits in this fashion, which will keep for some days in 
either salt or sugar even in hot weather, and in sand or 
bran in cold weather ; or best of all, in a solution of boracic 
acid. For pike salt should be avoided, but trout and 
salmon love it. The silver paper will come off directly 
the bait is dropped into the water, and greatly aids in 
preserving it from injury or decomposition. 

These baits should be fished exactly as a dead gorge, 
but when a fish seizes he should be struck sharply and 
upward. The rod should be longish and rather elastic, 
and the angler should fish down stream within two yards 
of the bank, and walk lightly, gently, so as not to shake 
the ground and startle the fish. The further he can keep 
from the edge of the water the better. I find that my 
fifteen-foot Canadian splice-joint salmon-rod answers ad- 
mirably. I rarely see a fish before he takes the bait, and 
seldom throw more than three yards from the bank. 
A fish taken under the rod is not often lost if fairly 
hooked, even in weedy water, if the rod is elastic and the 
angler is not too liberal with his line. I have not yet tried 
this plan for spring salmon and kelts, but have no doubt 
that it would be very deadly. Minnows can be worked in 


this way for trout. KENNETH CoRNISH. 


MONEY AND STOCK MARKETS. 
‘INCE Wednesday fortnight, when the Governor of the 
. Bank of England remonstrated with the joint-stock 
banks, there has been an extraordinary change in the 
Money Market. 
banks to give such accommodation as would prevent panic. 


The Governor only wished to induce the 


He was far from desiring to see unwise competition spring 
But the banks, once 
they recovered from their fright, forgot prudence and 


up, or rates unduly forced down. 


caution, and began to lend so freely and to compete so 
eagerly for bills that rates have been falling day after 
day since. | Last Wednesday fortnight the banks and dis 
count houses would take no bills, and instead of lending 
they were calling in money. All business, therefore, was 
in the hands of the Bank of England, and it charged from 
6 to 7 per cent. upon bills, and fully 8 per cent. for loans. 
Now the discount rate in the open market in London has 
fallen to 4 per cent., while on Monday the Treasury bills 
offered were placed on an average at slightly over 3}? per 
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cent., and short loans are being made at from 3 to 4 
per cent. The action of the banks is exceedingly un- 
wise. In all probability it will lead before long to a 


sharp reaction, and not impossibly may revive appre- 
hension. But bankers argue that the Bank of England 
is now so strong that whatever happens money will 
be abundant and cheap for a long time to come. The 
reserve of the Bank of England will probably soon be 
20 millions, and though it will have to repay 3 millions 
to the Bank of France in February, and 1} millions to 
the Imperial Bank of Russia, yet the open market argues 
that it can return these large sums and still be exceed- 
ingly strong. In spite of recent experience, thus there 
is a keen competition between bankers and_ brokers for 
bills. The great foreign banks are also eagerly taking 
English bills, and so are the country banks. The danger 
is that gold will be withdrawn for New York and Berlin. 
If it is there will probably be a scare, and then rates will 
rise even more rapidly than they have fallen. 

During the Baring crisis the price of silver fell to 45d. 
per ounce, but a fortnight ago it had recoved to 46}d. per 
ounce. Last week it continued rising, and at the begin- 
ning of this week it had risen to 48d. per ounce. On 
Tuesday, however, there was a fall of 3d. per ounce, 
to 48!d. per ounce. The movements during the fort- 
night have been almost purely speculative. There is in the 
United States a very large accumulation of the metal. 
The mine-owners, in the hope of compelling the Treasury 
to advance its bids, have been holding back their out- 
turn, and foreigners have been sending in the metal in 
large quantities. At the same time the stringency in the 
New York Money Market has made it difficult for opera- 
tors there to continue their speculations. Hence from 
the beginning of September to the middle of November 
there was a fall from 553d. per ounce to 45d. per ounce, 
being over 10}d. per ounce. During the last fortnight, 
however, India has been buying more freely than it had 
been doing for some months previous, and speculators 
have been busily reporting that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer intended to introduce a bill for the issue of 
£1 notes, the notes to be secured on silver. The report 
was absurd on the face of it; for though it is probable 
that £1 notes will be authorised, they will be secured, like 
all other notes, upon gold and not upon silver. The re- 
port, however, influenced the market for a while. Then 
the silver party in the United States have been busily 
agitating for a free coinage measure. Free coinage would 
help them less than the Act just passed ; but they are of 
a different opinion, and the agitation has given a fillip to 
the market. The report sent to Congress by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, however, has discouraged operators, 
as it points out that speculation has been carried too 
far, that there is a large accumulation of the metal, and 
that probably some modification of the recent Act will be 
requisite. Silver securities have moved with silver, falling 
as it fell and rising as it rose. 

The fortnight has witnessed an extraordinary recovery 
in the Stock Markets. 
securities were unsaleable in London. ‘There was a feeling 


Last Wednesday fortnight most 


of almost general panic, and there was dread that before 
long there might be a run upon some banks. The inter- 
vention of the Governor of the Bank of England changed 
all that, and from late on Wednesday afternoon till the 
following Friday week there was an almost unbroken rise. 
Since Friday of last week the Markets have been more 
uncertain. It is quite clear that the advance from 
Wednesday fortnight until yesterday week was too rapid 
avd far from justified. The worst is no doubt over: 
the Bank of England is very strong, the banks are all 
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lending freely, and money is abundant; but for all 
that there is still a large lock-up of capital, there are 
grave difficulties in many directions, and credit has re- 
ceived a rude shock. Under these circumstances an active 
speculation for the rise is utterly unwarranted, and in 
the highest degree dangerous. No doubt there was 
much selling of securities during the crisis by specula- 
tors in the hope of being able to buy back at a hand- 
some profit, and when the crisis ended these speculators 
rushed in to buy before the recovery could make too great 
progress. No doubt, also, the heavy fall that took place 
induced investors to buy; but apart from all that there 
was active speculative buying, and just now that is ex- 
ceedingly risky. The speculation was led very largely by 
New York. Mr. Jay Gould has obtained control of the 
Union Pacific, and it is said also of the Richmond Terminal 
and the Pacific Mail. When this became known it was 
assumed that he must desire to put up prices, and it was 
reported that he had concluded an alliance with Messrs. 
Vanderbilt and Messrs. Drexel Morgan, and would restore 
harmony amongst the great railways of the west. Specu- 
lators therefore began to buy very eagerly, and for eight or 
nine days there was an unbroken advance. All the time, 
however, the New York Money Market was very stringent, 
and it appears probable now that the stringency will in- 
crease all through this month, and before very long it may 
be impossible for borrowers to get the accommodation 
they require. 

Again, the character of Mr. Jay Gould does not in- 
spire confidence, and is hardly likely to attract investors, 
while the uncertainty as to the M‘Kinley Tariff has dis- 
organised trade. There has, then, been a pause in the 
speculation in New York. In Berlin the liquidation at 
the end of the month has passed over more smoothly than 
was anticipated ; but the life has gone out of the market, 
and the slow liquidation that has been going on for a long 
time past is being still continued. In Paris, however, 
confidence is as great as ever. Money is cheap and abun- 
dant. The belief that the funding loan will come out 
two or three months hence, and that the Government and 
the Bank of France will prevent any accident until then, is 
general ; and, therefore, speculators are buying with an 
audacity that astonishes all well-informed observers. For, 
in addition to the difficulties which the London market 
has to face, Paris is embarrassed by the state of the 
Spanish and Portuguese finances. The Portuguese Finance 
Minister has assured the bondholders that the January 
coupon will be found; but the money is not yet in hand, and 
the Bank of England is pressing the Government to repay 
£800,000 due to Messrs. Baring Brothers, and as yet the sum 
has not been borrowed. Portugal is thus in grave straits ; 
but it is said that some of the Paris banks have agreed to 
come to her rescue and make an advance, and that a loan 
of nearly 5} millions sterling will soon be announced. 

The Committee appointed to inquire into Argentine 
finance has held three sittings, but has not made known 
what happened. ‘The impression is growing stronger that 
it will take much time to carry any arrangement through, 
if an arrangement is possible—and an arrangement is pos- 
sible only if the great financial houses can be assured that 
economy will be enforced in every branch of the admini- 
stration, and that sufficient taxes will be imposed and will 
be collected to carry out the arrangement made. But if 
an arrangement is carried through, the bondholders must 
be prepared to make sacrifices. The French and German 
members withdrew from the Committee on Tuesday, as 
they wished a loan to be made that should have a prefer- 
ence over existing loans. To this the English members 


objected very strongly. 











REEFING. 


IGH stretched upon the swinging yard 
I gather in the sheet ; 
But it is hard 
And stiff, and one cries ‘ Haste!’ 
Then he that is most dear in my regard 
Of all the crew gives aidance meet ; 
But from his hands and from his feet 
A glory spreads wherewith the night is starred ; 
Moreover of a cup most bitter-sweet, 
With fragrance as of nard 
And myrrh and cassia spiced, 
He proffers me to taste. 
Then | to him: ‘ Art thou the Christ ?’ 
He saith : ‘ Thou say’st.’ 


THE ROCKET. 
Like to an ox 
That staggers ‘neath the mortal blow, 
She grinds upon the rocks :- 
Then straight and low 
Leaps forth the levelled line, and in our quarter locks. 


The cradle ’s rigged ; with swerving of the blast 
We go, 
Our Captain last— 
Demands 
‘Who fired that shot ?’—each silent stands : 
Ah, sweet perplexity ! 
This too was He ! T. E. Brown. 


TWILIGHT IN THE ABBEY. 
(THE PRAYER OF THE MARK MASTER MASON.) 


N Y new-cut finial takes the light 
ae Where crimson-dark the windows flare : 
By my own work before the night, 

Great Overseer, I make my prayer. 


If there was good in that I wrought, 

Thy hand compelled it, Master, Thine. 
If I have failed to meet Thy thought, 

I know through Thee the fault was mine. 


One momeut’s toil to Thee denied 
Stands all Eternity’s offence ; 
For aught I did with Thee to guide, 
To Thee, through Thee, be excellence : 


Who, lest all thought of Godhead fade, 
Brings Eden to the craftsman’s brain, 
God-like to muse upon his trade 
And man-like stand with God again. 


Hard is the rule whereby I move, 
For Thou hast set about my path 

The praise that turneth men to love, 
The blame that moveth men to wrath. 


Wherefore before the face of men, 
Great Overseer, I bring my Mark— 

Fair craft or foul. In mercy then 
Will that I die not in the dark ! 


And if I die as betters died 
Who railed not at Thy high intent, 
Give me that heart so long denied 
Man-like to bear my punishment. 


Or if forbid the weakling plan, 
And if the darkness close indeed, 
Help me to need no help from man 
That I may help such men as need. 


Rupvyarp Kipuinc, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘THE GENESIS OF BALLADS.’ 


[To the Editor of 7he National Odserver.] 


London, 1st Dec. 1890. 

SIR,—May I be permitted to enter a mild protest against 
the conjecture—in the suggestive article on ‘The Genesis of 
Ballads’—as to the origin of the ‘noble music’ of Edom of 
Gordon and The Bonnie Earl of Moray? They record inci- 
dents which happened so late as 1572 and 1592; and they thus 
could not possibly have had their beginning in ‘some such 
bald and embryonic form’ as the ale-house elegy on Colonel 
Burnaby. There is not sufficient time in their case for such a 
process of development as your writer advocates. But apart 
from this, is it conceivable that these noble ballads could have 
had their beginning in doggerel so rude? The elegy is desti- 
tute of the first essential of the ballad—rhythmical lilt. No 
minstrel would have demeaned himself to have chanted any- 
thing so rhythmically vile. Compare, for example, the two 
first lines : 


‘Our noble Colonel Burnaby, fought the battle brave, 
But, with all his bravery, his own life he could not save,’ 


with the following two first lines of the undoubtedly original 
ballad chanted in Scotland after the battle of Bannockburn : 


‘ Maydenes of Engelonde, sare may ye mourne, 
For tynte ye have your lemmans atte Bannokisbourne.’ 


This is ‘a genuine instance of the artless first stage of the 
ballad.’ But simple, artless, as these lines are, they are essen- 
tially musical. The truth is, your writer’s theory seems to be 
founded on a fatal fallacy : he boldly assumes that the original 
balladist was in no sense an artist. ‘His business,’ he says, 
‘is only with the substance, the kernel’ ; and that there might 
be no mistake he adds: ‘ Future artists will doubtless prune 
and arrange the material : that is their business, not his.’ Why 
should the original balladist not be an artist as well as those 
who altered the ballad, who also were merely balladists? No 
doubt the old ballads as we have them may have been im- 
proved, as they have undoubtedly been altered, by successive 
singers ; but the best of them must have possessed from the 
beginning all the essential notes of their ‘noble music’—the 
additions or alterations were mere embellishments of, or varia- 
tions on, the original theme. Colonel Burnaby is a favourable 
specimen of the debased modern ballad chanted and sold by 
the seedy bards who frequent country fairs; but such ballads 
no more resemble the originals of the beautiful old ballads 
than these despicable reciters resemble the ancient balladists. 
—I am, etc., T. F. HENDERSON. 


REVIEWS. 
‘FINE CONFUSED FEEDING.’ 


English Prose: Its Elements, History, and Usage. By JOHN 
EARLE, M.A., Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University 
of Oxford. London: Smith and Elder. 

A novel or a poem with a purpose is but a little more pro- 
voking than a professedly serious work without one ; and the 
damning fault of Mr. Earle’s copious and comfortable hodge- 
podge is its aimlessness. The reader never knows what the 
writer would be at, for the writer is never of the same mind 
for two minutes together. That no little labour has been spent 
is obvious. Much has been read, much has been observed, 
not quite so much has been inwardly digested. There is suffi- 
cient material to form the basis of a real treatise; and you 
can scarce choose but stumble on a great deal that is curious 
amusing, and suggestive. But all the author’s pains are thrown 
away. Hehas but contrived a chaos—a monument of confusion 
and incoherence. ’Tis a legitimate though unostentatious task 
to warn your fellow-men through the medium of a sixpenny 
booklet against the more common errors of speech. Again, to 
devise a manual for literary aspirants (like some are) is an under- 
taking which need but be carried out in a spirit of modesty and 
circumspection to be not without its uses. Once more, to be a 
learned and sagacious critic of literature is to merit the ap- 
plause of all men of sense and taste. But no man ever lived 
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who jumbled grammar, ‘hints,’ and criticism into a single in- 
congruous and ill-assorted whole and yet deserved the applause 
of any one. Now it is precisely an omnium gatherum of this sort 
that Mr. Earle has industriously compounded. He proscribes 
‘intended to have written’; he bids beware of the insidious 
wiles of that aged hack ‘and which’; he draws attention to the 
Scotticism, or rather Celticism, of using ‘ will’ for ‘shall’ and 
‘shall’ for ‘will. And scarce has he left those trifling matters, 
the rights of which should be plain enough to anybody with 
the least apprehension of English prose, than he plunges into 
an attempt to discover the characteristic qualities of English 
style : an inquiry foredoomed to failure, being regulated by no 
principle and pursued with no method. 

Of Mr. Earle the grammarian and compiler of vocabularies 
we shall say little. His foot is on his native heath, and his 
observations in this connection are for the most part just and 
well founded. He is especially to be praised for his insist- 
ence on the necessity of that study of formal grammar which 
certain modern sages do so much contemn. It is the com- 
bination alone of an apt and correct ear with a thorough 
grounding in the parts of speech (and not either apart from 
other) which can beget proficiency in speaking or writing. 
At the same time Mr. Earle himself is by no means an 
irreproachable model : he has a strange freak for spelling the 
preterite of read ‘redd,’ and he is guilty of calling Jeremy 
Bentham a ‘legist.’ The latter offence may possibly be due 
to the assiduous perusal of all sorts and conditions of jour- 
nalism betrayed not only in many of his extracts (elegant 
and other) but also in a somewhat highflown, slovenly, and 
unintelligible passage devoted to the eulogy of ‘that large and 
influential order of men which daily provides news and com- 
ments upon public affairs for the millions of English readers,’ 
and which ‘is animated by one highly developed professional 
instinct, and that instinct is the social sense of their (szc) rela- 
tion to the public’ (whatever that may happen to mean). But 
if, despite an occasional prank or enormity, Mr. Earle, may 
more than pass muster as a grammarian, it is otherwise when 
he assumes the more important function of literary critic. Of 
course, you are still confronted by the original difficulty : your 
author is not to be tied down to one theory, but doth skip and 
hop from this to that in such nimble wise that the fatigued and 
puzzled critic is hard driven to divine and make a harmony of 
his views. In truth, his versatility is appalling. From Chaucer 
he leaps to Mr. Pater, from Tillotson to Archdeacon Farrar, 
from Dryden to 7he Standard, from Hooker to Mark Twain. 
And after a resolute endeavour to see through his spectacles 
and to contemplate English literature from his point of view, 
you are reluctantly compelled to the conclusion that his treat- 
ment of a singularly rich and promising topic is both unpro- 
fitable and perfunctory. 

Nothing could be more pleasing and instructive than a 
careful historical sketch of English prose. A critic of pene- 
tration and feeling would here find ample scope in pointing 
out the dependence of one age upon another and in tracing 
the manifold influences which conspired to mould the style of 
each successive period. In his apology for such a sketch Mr. 
Earle errs in being as superfluous on the one hand as he is 
meagre on the other. He is never tired of insisting on the 
marvellous copiousness of the English language. We have, as 
he says, in its vocabulary, phraseology, and written examples 
‘a rich and inviting display of materials fit and prepared for 
the artist and calculated to awaken the genius of art.’ Yet he 
devotes a whole chapter to a rhapsody on English prose prior 
to the Norman Conquest, and on its culmination in the tenth 
century : English prose which, compared to what is properly 
so termed, is little better than the rude and barbarous jargon 
of a primitive people. If, however, he expatiates to excess on 
the beauties of the language before it had absorbed or assimi- 
lated those elements which are the source of its peculiar wealth 
and variety, he amply atones by saying not one single word 
about Shakespeare’s incomparable prose; by neglecting Ben 
Jonson ; by passing over Urquhart, whose Rade/azs is simply 
an unique achievement of its kind; by keeping silence as to 
Southey, Jeffrey, and Lockhart ; and by a hundred other more 
or less grievous sins of omission. Of many famous writers, of 
course, he could scarce avoid the mention, and he illustrates 
such remarks as he has to make by examples, not particularly 

well chosen, of their styles. But there is absolutely no attempt 
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at generalisation : no effort, in short, to get anywhere near 
the root of the matter. His historical account of English prose 
is absolutely worthless. 

When Mr. Earle is analytical and didactic he is equally un- 
satisfactory and vastly more annoying Much to be heartily 
commended is inextricably mingled with more that is rank 
heresy. It is the queerest blend of sense and nonsense cheek 
by jowl, incessantly refuting one another. In one passage he 
points out that they who desire to write ‘as well as they who 
desire to play or to paint acceptably have the same need to 
learn severally if not the whole accumulated tradition of our 
predecessors in the practice of the same arts, yet the essentials 
of that long tradition, the sifted results.’ Will it be believed 
that in the teeth of this admirable sentiment he heartily 
endorses the pernicious and imbecile advice of Cobbett : 
‘Never stop to make choice of words. Use the first words 
that occur to you, and never attempt to alter a thought’? that 
he recommends the beginner to acquire ‘an artistic habit of 
writing offhand’? that he gives his voice ‘for a low degree of 
literary consciousness at the moment and in the act of com- 
position’? Nothing, again, could be more sane and laud- 
able than the remark that ‘no rigid rules about Saxon Eng- 
lish, no affectation for short words, should be allowed to 
interfere with this supreme requirement, namely, that your 
prose must have a natural and musical rhythm, must be 
melodious and harmonious’ (which this sentence, by-the-by, 
emphatically is not). Yet the propounder of this excellent 
maxim is presently found advocating a return to the type of 
tenth-century English prose, and fortifying his precept bya 
serious appeal to the example of Mr. Furnivall and to the 
folly of Mr. Freeman who candidly told us the other day that 
he knew his place better than to suppose he had a style! 
Such aberrations are painful; yet how shall a critic keep to 
the strait and narrow way who professes to believe that the 
elevation which characterises Milton’s style is an effect of 
high morality? ‘*‘Twere as just to say that it came from 
his being a cantankerous husband, a harsh parent, a rebel- 
lious subject, and an unamiable man. The reappearance of 
this battered, shameless, old fallacy in some sort prepares 
you for the significant revelation in Mr. Earle’s last page 
that, while to be a poet you must make a business of poetry, 
prose on the contrary ‘is an art from which no aspirant is 
excluded.’ Prose, in fine, is the happy playground of the 
amateur, who is to acquire at his pleasure an artistic habit of 
offhand writing, and to add to the melody, the harmony, 
and the rhythm of English style new numbers culled from an 
uncouth and inharmonious dialect. But let not the amateur 
give a loose to the promptings of ambition or the anticipations 
of hope. He will find a nobler ideal and a loftier aim pro- 
posed to him in another page of this very treatise. There 
shall he learn a truth he cannot too profoundly impress upon his 
mind. ‘ Of all the writings,’ says Mr. Earle, ‘ which are models— 
models, I mean, in the highest sense of the word, models from 
which the spirit of genuine, true, and wholesome diction is to 
be imbibed—(not models of mannerism of which the trick or 
fashion is to be caught)—I have no hesitation in saying that 
there is one author unapproachably and incomparably the best, 
and that is Samuel Johnson.’ O si sic omnia! But this 
spirited and unhesitating avowal of belief in the greatest Eng- 
lish man of letters makes you take kindly leave of Mr. Earle 
and of his book, from which, despite its glaring and incurable 
faults, you may nevertheless derive a tolerable portion if not 
of information at least of entertainment. 


IBSEN IBSENISED. 
The Life of Henrik Ibsen. By HENRIK JAEGER; Translated 
by CLARA BELL. London: Heinemann. 

It is part of Ibsen’s triumph that on the dramatist’s sixtieth 
birthday Herr Jaeger gave the world his Henrik Jbsen : 1828- 
1888. Et literest Livsbillere. The book, which has recently 
been translated by Mrs. Clara Bell, cannot claim to be critical. 
It is conceived and executed in the spirit of adulation, and 
Herr Jaeger throughout adopts a tone only befitting those 
whose fame has been established by death and the lapse of 
time. The biographer is so faithful a disciple that he looks upon 
Ibsen from precisely the same point of view as that from which 
Ibsen regards the characters in his own dramas. There is 
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nought that the dramatist has written or done which may 
not be explained (in Herr Jaeger’s eye) by his pedigree or his 
environment. A fitting revenge has indeed been wreaked upon 
Ibsen, for he has himself been mercilessly Ibsenised. Four 
generations of his fathers had,been Danish mariners, and, says 
Herr Jaeger, ‘in each of these four generations the Danish 
seamen’s blood had mingled with a foreign strain—German, 
Scotch, German, and again German.’ We are not surprised 
to hear that ‘this ancestry throws light on his nature: it 
accounts for his being able to detach himself so completely 
from his native land and spend more than twenty years in 
voluntary exile.’ And yet men have been known to seek the 
kindly climate of a southern land when their blood is pure of 
‘a foreign strain.’ The physiological Calvinism which is 
vaguely misunderstood and devoutly believed in by Ibsenites 
and all them that are filled with that mysterious decoction 
called the ‘ new spirit,’ is wearisome as a literary motive, and 
has not yet been sufficiently developed by scientific quacks to 
justify its usurpation of the place of criticism in life and 
letters. The experiences of childhood had (of course) a pro- 
found influence on Ibsen. He was born at Skien, and there 
he spent his early years. Skien resembled some other towns 
in possessing a church, a prison, and a madhouse; yet to 
Herr Jaeger there is a weird melancholy in this fact. ‘ The 
solemnity of the church,’ says he, ‘the horrors of the prison, 
the threat of the pillory, the terrors of the madhouse, com- 
bined to make an impression which might well cast a shadow 
over his youthful light-heartedness and infuse a precocious 
gravity.’ The influence upon the infant mind of a city with 
neither church nor gaol should afford a pleasant motive for 
an Ibsenite play. In order to assist his psychological growth 
Ibsen, still a boy, proceeded to Grimstad, where like Keats he 
was apprenticed to an apothecary, and where in Caéz/ina he 
made his earliest attempt at dramatic composition. His bio- 
grapher seeks in Catiline the reflection of Ibsen’s own character, 
and failing in his quest he analyses with amazing seriousness 
some half-a-dozen youthful specimens of lyrical poesy. As by 
these revealed Ibsen resembled at twenty a thousand others of 
that age. He was eager in revolt against the follies of supersti- 
tion and the vanities of the world. But it is difficult to believe 
that he ever gave utterance to the commonplace reflections 
which Herr Jaeger attributes to him. It is thus he is said to 
have mused in a ballroom : ‘ What is it animates all these gay 
and smiling forms? Was it in the expectation of finding happi- 
ness and satisfaction that they came hither? Have they found 
what they sought, or does this ballroom scene give us a true 
notion of the drama of human life?’ Is not here the real 
note of Exeter Hall, the inspired platitude of the Good Young 
Man? 

In 1850 Ibsen arrived in Christiania, and his early sojourn 
in the capital was a period of severe struggle. He wrote 
plays, was editor of a weekly journal known as J/anden, 
and let disaster mould his character. But nothing pro- 
spered with him until, towards the end of 1851, he was 
appointed ‘theatrical poet’ at Bergen. His stipend here was 
modest enough, but the experience which he gained at the 

3ergen theatre should have made him a master of the theory 
and practice of play-writing. He rehearsed more than a hun- 
dred dramas and produced not a few of hisown. He studied 
the art of theatrical representation both in Dresden and 
Copenhagen, in which latter city Ludwig Holberg, the distin- 
guished dramatist, directed the fortunes of the playhouse. In 
1857 he left Bergen and was appointed director of the Nor- 
wegian Theatre at Christiania. Here he met with violent oppo- 
sition, and was compelled to endure the attacks of public and 
players both. At last a travelling allowance granted by the 
State enabled him to shake the dust of Norway from his feet, 
and since 1864 he has lived and worked abroad. By this we 
may take it that the psychological development was complete 
and the real Ibsen revealed in all his splendour. 

Ibsen’s characteristic plays were written after he had escaped 
the drudgery of unsuccessful management. His lyrical satires 
on Norway and the Norwegians, as well as his-notorious theses, 
have been composed in the calm retreat afforded by Rome or 
Munich. Herr Jaeger seems to think that the dramatist met 
with ill-treatment and oppression in his native land ; but this is 
surely the view of the zealous partisan. Ibsen succeeded before 
he was forty ; for more than a quarter of a century he has 
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received money aid from his Government; his plays have 
been widely canvassed and have inspired a vast deal of ad- 
miration, though generally on other than dramatic grounds ; 
Brand and Peer Gynt have achieved a genuine popularity, and 
though the social dramas have not met with approval in their 
author’s own country, they have been accepted as a gospel of 
life by an ardent band of Englishmen and Germans. We are 
so accustomed to be told in England that his didactic dramas 
are his peculiar glory, that it is refreshing to read the admir- 
able judgment of Kristian Elster, the distinguished novelist and 
critic, that Ibsen in Zhe Young Men’s League ‘had broken 
with his own past, that he had left hold of everything he had 
formerly clung to, that he had betrayed the ideal and dimmed 
the spirit of poetry, while the spirit of provincialism and com- 
monplace was raised to the dignity of an ensample.’ 

But to Herr Jaeger this provincialism and this commonplace 
constitute the distinctive merit of such plays as Zhe Doll's 
House and Pillars of Society. He deems it part of Ibsen’s 
glory that he has discarded convention and abandoned the 
language of literature. But then, as we have already said, 
he is a fanatic of the Master, and his opinions will only be 
endorsed by the orthodox Ibsenite. ‘Since Holberg,’ says 
Herr Jaeger, ‘no Scandinavian writer has filled such a place 
in Germany as Ibsen now does.’ If this be true, Germany was 
then far more happily inspired than to-day. To turn from 7/e 
Doll's House to Feppe pa Bierget or Den Politiske Kandestober 
is toexchange the jaded atmosphere of the debating-room for 
the ‘ larger ether’ of the realm of art. 


TWO AMERICAN NOVELS. 


Such a story as /n the Valley (London : Heinemann) is almost 
enough to make one hope that America may yet have a litera- 
ture ; for here Mr. Harold Frederic has as much exceeded his 
former efforts as these excel the ‘ protests’ of Mr. W. D. Howells 
or the frigid unconventionalism of Mr. Henry James. Not 
that he poses as the enlightened cosmopolitan in whose eyes 
all other countries are superior to his own—a still more offen- 
sive being than the man whose highest achievement is an 
illustrated guide to the pork-factories of Chicago. For his sub- 
ject is the War of Independence, and he speaks in the guise of 
an intensely anti-British New Yorker of Dutch blood. His 
characters, one and all, think the thoughts and wear the colours 
of their time—are perfect creatures of the circumstances in 
which they lived. But their strange attire, you feel, is but the 
accident of an accident, and underneath that which is seen 
and temporal the permanent human element is marked and 
strong. Only a man who to full and accurate knowledge of 
the past adds keen insight into men and things and dramatic 
capacity of a high order could have written such a book. In 
The Lawton Girl Mr. Frederic made the best of singularly 
unattractive materials: here his subject is one which cries aloud 
for artistic treatment. That treatment it has received. The 
plot is invented and organised with sufficient skill to insure 
that the common (or garden) reader of novels will look at the 
end of the third volume if he is compelled to lay the book down 
unfinished. But it is in the people portrayed and in the pre- 
sentation now and then of a powerfully dramatic incident that 
Mr. Frederic’s gift is most strikingly apparent. Old Mr. Stewart, 
a Jacobite for the best of reasons ; Philip Cross, handsome, 
brutal, and brave ; that lurid beauty, Molly Brant; not to speak 
of sturdy Honikol Herkimer and Douw Maurensen, the nar- 
rator—these will not readily pass from the memory of them 
that come to know them. One word more: Mr. Frederic, 
though an American, is not superior to orthography. 

Also of transatlantic origin is Szdzey (London: Longmans). 
Anything of Mrs. Deland’s, it goes without saying, is sure to 
be clever, and in some ways this is very clever work indeed. 
But when that is said, what else? To begin with, it is a re- 
ligious novel of the better kind. For there are two distinct 
varieties of this type of work. The first (of which Rodert 
Elsmere is the most notorious recent example), written in 
the interest of some believing or unbelieving sect, is really 
nothing more nor less than a tract in disguise. Opinions the 
writer wants to controvert are put into the mouths of a certain 
number of weak and stupid people, while those which he (or 
generally she) proposes to maintain are expounded by another 
set of characters not quite so thick-headed though equally 
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uninteresting. The other variety, to which Szduey belongs, is 
clean of this controversial taint. Its purpose is not to main- 
tain nor to attack any definite—or indefinite—set of theses, 
but to trace the influence and effect of beliefs—as a part of 
environment—in the evolution of the characters portrayed. 
Of neither sort do we approve ; but the latter is the less objec- 
tionable, in that it is more in accord with the facts of human 
life. In other words, it may be good fiction, which its rival 
never can. All depends on the writer’s insight into nature 
and the air of reality with which the story is invested ; and 
here it is that Mrs. Deland has come shortest of success. Her 
minor characters are excellent, but her leading lady and gentle- 
man are little better than the man and woman of the ordinary 
Noah’s Ark. Mortimer Lee loses his wife, to whom he is ten- 
derly attached. He is overwhelmed with abiding sorrow, and, 
believing in neither God nor a future life in which he shall re- 
join her, he comes to the conclusion that love is a curse decause 
when one of two lovers dies the other is of necessity left 
lamenting. (Why it never entered the mind of this melan- 
choly atheist that suicide would settle the whole business does 
not appear.) In this dreary faith he brings up his daughter 
Sidney : a young woman of considerable personal attractions, 
but given over to the reading of German philosophy and to 
practical hedonism of the most unpleasant kind. Sorrow is pain- 
ful to see, and accordingly she avoids her friends in distress; and 
so on. She, too, has made up her mind never to fall in love, and 
so to escape the pain that is inevitable because death is cer- 
tain and immortality a fraud. Finally, she does fall in love and 
that with a dying man, and her whole views as to the Unknow- 
able, the meaning of life, and all the rest, are turned upside 
down. Now, perhaps monomaniacs such as Mortimer Lee do 
here and there exist; and, knowing what we know of the 
early years of the late Mr. John Stuart Mill, it is difficult to 
say that even Sidney, though abnormal, is impossible. but 
somehow or other the attitude of these two—which of course is 
the keystone of the work—suggests the handiwork of Mr. 
W. S. Gilbert rather than the picture of a real father and 
daughter; and this being so, it is impossible to take them 
seriously. To the other people, who are of commoner clay, 
you catch on at once. Mrs. Paul, of whom it is neatly said that 
‘whenever she isn’t setting a bad example she is giving good 
advice,’ is admirably drawn. Shrewd, sharp-tongued, malevo- 
lent, she has indeed something in her that recalls old Lady 
Kew ; while that highly respectable damsel Miss Katharine 
Townsend might in a different environment have blossomed 
into a second edition of Mrs. Rawdon Crawley. There is, 
too, in the person of Mr. Robert Steele, a creature now 
creeping into a good many stories: the neurotic gentleman 
with his hypodermic syringe—what pathologists might call 
‘the characteristic organism’ of the nineteenth century civili- 
sation, and as such possessed of a certain morbid interest. 
All these people—not to speak of Miss Sally, fussy, good, and 
kind, and Alan, who tears Sidney’s philosophy into tatters—are 
infinitely nearer to us than the pair of abnormalities on whom 
Mrs. Deland has wasted her strength. 


IN OLD JAPAN. 


Fapanese Plays Versified. By the late THOMAS R. H. 
M°CLATCHIE, Interpreter H.b.M.’s Consular Service, 
Japan. Edited by his Brother, ERNEST S. M°CLATCHIE. 
London : Allen. 

This volume will remind some older residents in Japan of 
one whose genial energy and many-sided talent gave a wel- 
come sparkle to the social life of the foreign settlement in which 
he dwelt. A man of high ability, culture, and feeling, effusing 
in his daily round of work and pleasure an atmosphere of 
cheery humour, he could very ill be spared. When he died 
in his early prime the Queen lost an officer who did honour 
to her service, the English-speaking community lost a valued 
friend, and no one had an enemy the less. 

It is not with this, however, that we are now concerned, but 
with the booklet into which he poured some of his fancy and 
his learning. It is made up of a versification, in the style of 
the /ugoldsby, of a few of the more popular Japanese plays, or 
rather of episodes taken from them, for your Japanese play- 
goer would not thank you for a mere three hours’ performance. 
He expects something which lasts all day and perhaps goes 
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on during the morrow too ; and hence the complete story of a 
single drama would often require a tome of far more serious 
dimensions than the little book before us. Of the stories 
here’sampled the most familiar to Europe is perhaps the first, 
which deals with a portion of the historical romance first 
told by Mitford in Zales of Old Fapan as The Forty-Seven 
Rénins and in its dramatic form by Mr. F. V. Dickins. The 
reader will discover by a perusal of this that the Japanese 
playwright’s notions of dramatic effect are not dissimilar from 
our own, and that he can show an ingenuity in the construc- 
tion of his plot and a power of delineation of character that 
some of his Western brethren might regard with envy and con- 
sider with profit. His works, moreover, reflect—more clearly 
than any other literary mirror Japan as yet possesses—the 
peculiarities of the social and moral code of the people, and 
will teach more of their true characteristics than a hundred 
books of travel by outsiders. It would take too long to ana- 
lyse any of the six ‘ M°Clatchie legends’ which the book con- 
tains ; it would spoil the tales to tell them in English prose ; 
so that we needs must content ourselves with a few comments 
and specimens of M¢Clatchie’s muse. 

The story of Zhe Haunted Mansion is one of the most 
curious, and its performance on the Japanese stage is perhaps 
one of the most terribly realistic, ever enacted. Commend us 
to the Japanese stage-manager for perfection of accessories in 
the way of horror! The murder, which is the turning-point of 
the plot, is done in full view and with a realism of detail that 
makes the blood of the chicken-hearted foreigner run cold. 
Then, the ghost of the dead woman—which rises out of the 
haunted well or evolves itself like an awful exhalation from the 
bundle of blood-stained garments, to hover as an avenging 
spirit over the villains who committed the crime—is such a 
ghost! Those who have seen the Bancho Sara Yashiki as 
played in Tokyo will confess that they never saw nor even 
imagined a ghost before, and that the experience has provided 
them with a phantom available whenever a touch of delirium 
tremens shall call for a particularly gruesome illusion. But Mr. 
M¢Clatchie knows better than to bring all this before you. You 
no more shudder at the scene as he tells it than at the Lay of 
St. Gengulphus as told by Barham. The plot is there, the 
terrors are not; and you may read the sad fate of the virtuous 
and beautiful Madame Chrysanth¢me without any fear of a 
nightmare. Even the moral is quite harmless in our author’s 
hand, and need deter no one from profiting by the occasion it 
desires to improve. It merely relates to the theft that caused 
the mischief and left out the casket which had contained the 
precious article—‘a clear case of box et preterea nihil, as our 
author expresses it; and it is summed up in two lines of 
advice to his fellow-residents in the settlement : 

‘Keep your ‘‘ weather-eye peeled” when it gets to be late, 
See your watchman on duty, and lock up your plate.’ 
This is a moral with its fangs drawn. 

The Lady Kokonoyé is another popular favourite, and from 
the versified version we may quote a description of a Japanese 
beauty that says nearly all that is to be said on the point : 

Her figure so trim 
\s the willow-tree’s bough is as graceful and slim ; 
Her complexion 's as white as is Fuji’s hoar peak 
Neath the snows of mid-winter ; like damask her cheek ; 
With a dear little nose, 
And two eyes black as sloes, 
\nd a pair of ripe lips which when parted disclose 
Pearly teeth ; her fine eyebrows obliquely are set 
(In Japan that 's a beauty) ; her hair's dark as jet, 
And is coiled in thick masses on top of her pate 
In a wonderful chignon as big as a plate. 
(There are eight styles of chégvon just here I may tell 
My fair readers, as known to the Japanese belle. ) 
Ihen to heighten the beauty bestowed on the part 
Of kind Nature, she’s called in th’ assistance of Art, 
For rice-powder to render more dazzlingly fair 
Her face, hands, neck, and chin; cherry oil for her hair, 
Just a soupegon of rouge to embellish her lip, 
And a host of cosmetics my mem'ry that slip. 
To complete the fair picture of bright loveliness, 
Add to all this the charm of her elegant dress : 
Satin, crape, and brocade 
Here contribute their aid, 
For the long flowing garments in which she's arrayed, 
Which hang loose from her shoulders in fanciful fold, 
All embroidered with storks and plum-blossoms in gold ; 








Next a broad velvet girdle encircles her waist 

Tied behind in a huge bow ; her feet are encased 

In small spotless white stockings which timidly peep 

From beneath her red jufon's elaborate sweep ; 

Add a hairpin of tortoiseshell, dainty to see, 

On her brow place a circlet of gilt filagree ; 

There, in all the warm glow of her beauty, see shine 

Kokonoyé, sole heiress of Amako’s line!’ 
The Enchanted Palace deals with no less a personage than 
the famous Chinese Buddhist priest, Yuan Chwan, who some 
twelve hundred years since made a pilgrimage in India, and 
though gifted with a capacity for drawing the long-bow that 
would be amazing were it less unusual under such tempting 
circumstances, found himself unable to exclude the whole of 
the truth. Here are you told all the wonderful doings of his 
three familiars—the dog, the mannikin, and the monkey—and 
in a strain that reminds you of many a half-forgotten but always 
delightful cock-and-bull legend of departed childhood. The 
series closes with Zhe Tale of the Fencing-Master, paraphrased 
from the popular play of the Nikazgasa, or ‘ Pair of Hats.’ 
This brings in a sketch of a bout with sword-sticks that is too 
long and too good for quotation. It ought to be paid for, for it 
is written by a master of fence as weli as by a master of lan- 
guage. We will, however, make our readers a present of the 
final moral of the narrative : 

‘If a fool should deride 
Slang him back on your side, 

For the tongue ’s a good weapon when properly plied ; 

But if e’er you should find that mere words don't retard, 

And you must hit the fellow—hen, mind, Ait him hard \’ 

Last of all, if anybody wants to learn the romantic side of 
Japanese life from one who knew it, and desires, moreover, 
to see it dressed in verse by a humourist and a scholar and 
illustrated by a Japanese artist in Japanese style, let him buy 
this little book of Japanese Plays. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


The National Review speaks out with considerable emphasis 
eg arding Mr. Gladstone’s shifty treatment of the Disestablish- 
ment question in Scotland. The article is an attempt to arouse 
English interest in a matter more vital to most Scotsmen than 
any other, hardly excepting even Home Rule. The anonymous 
writer of the article paraphrases, King Charles’s silly remark that 
Presbyterianism is no religion for a gentleman by saying ‘ Pres- 
byterianism is, at all events, no religion for a snob, and the 
snobs we have always with us.’ It is a mot that should live. 
‘Quis’ answers the question ‘Who shall inherit Constanti- 
nople ?’ by stating boldly what is the view of most good sub- 
jects of the Empress-Queen: Britain and Britain only must 
have Constantinople if the Turks go. The succession has not 
yet opened, but the possession of Constantinople by Russia 
would mean ruin to British commerce ; and by proving that no 
other Power could do our work for us, the arguments set forth 
bring home a wise and patriotic conclusion. But ’tis easy to 
rearrange the map of Europe in a magazine. 

The leading place in this month’s Contemporary is occupied 
by an unsigned contribution to the discussion of the misfor- 
tunes of the rear-column of the Emin expedition. It is written 
in a judicial spirit, and, without attempting any final appor- 
tionment of praise and blame, it indicates the various points 
in the conduct of Mr. Stanley himself and of his several 
subordinates which, unless further information is obtained 
to contradict the evidence already before the world, must be 
decided against them. The writer evidently regards the case 
against Barttelot and Jameson as proved, and confines the 
question of Stanley’s responsibility to the part he took in the 
original appointment of the officers who—whatever their real 
faults—have had the misfortune to prejudice their case by the 
damning fact of failure. 72 Darkest England is faintly praised 
by Mr. Francis Peck, and there is a most stale, flat, and unpro- 
fitable article on Women’s Suffrage by Mr. R. B. Haldane. Sir 
Frederick Pollock, Mr. John Rae, and Professor Sayce contri- 
bute to excellent purpose. 

To a Fortnightly issue of extraordinary excellence Mr. Rose 
Troup contributes a temperate, well-reasoned, and apparently 
crushing reply to his ex-chief, and Captain Pembroke Mar- 
shall an examination into the statistics of Mr. Benjamin Waugh 
which suggests their near kinship with the ‘ facts’ of that good 
man Stead. Mr. Pater’s ‘ Prosper Mérimée’ is good literature 
and good criticism, and Mme. James Darmesteter’s note on 
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country life in fourteenth-century France is good reading at 
least. Among other writers represented are Messrs. Hurlbert, 
W. Lawson, and W. L. Courtney, and Commander Cameron, 
while a certain ‘ X’ is responsible for a note on Mr. Tree and 
his Monday nights—for some people the pleasantest stuff 
imaginable. 

The Century still prolongs the scream of the great bald- 
headed American eagle. What would Americans say of us if 
year in year out our monthlies were to devote themselves to 
the glorification of British valour as exemplified in the doughty 
deeds of a century ago—more or less insignificant and to a 
great extent entirely forgotten? This time it is the superior 
skill of American naval officers, the superior fighting qualities 
of American sailors, the superior build and equipment of 
American war-ships, that are the themes of panegyric: such 
inconvenient incidents as the affair between the Shannon and 
Chesapeake being set in their true light as accidental exceptions 
to the otherwise unbroken rule. 

Blackwood opens with a paper by Colonel Knollys on the 
lepers at Robben Island. Colonel Knollys was the first to 
direct attention to the state of the leper settlement in the pages 
of Maga, and his cry was taken up by the press. The Cape- 
Town authorities, after demurring to the accusation, betook 
themselves to examination and reparation ‘with a frankness 
and an earnestness which,’ as Colonel Knollys says, ‘ we occa- 
sionally find in a generous-minded individual, but rarely indeed 
ina community.’ The state of things is consequently vastly 
improved, and the lepers now want for hardly any comfort 
which can alleviate their sufferings. aga has the usual solid 
political review, a notice of Sir Edward Hamley’s War in the 
Crimea, a short story’of Irish superstition, and an extremely 
interesting article by Mr. Coutts Trotter on Tonga. Tonga 
has been recently rescued by Her Majesty’s High Commis- 
sioner of the Western Pacific, Sir John Thurston, from the 
domination of a rogue named Baker, who has disgraced the 
Wesleyan body whose missionary he was. Mr. Coutts Trotter 
tells the story of Baker’s misdeeds and of his summary treat- 
ment at the hands of the Governor of Fiji. 

‘The Decay of Canine Fidelity’ is the somewhat startling 
title of an article in Longman’s. Dogs, alleges this writer, 
have become philosophers according to the school of Epicurus 
-—-with the result that their own comfort and pleasure is 
of more importance to them than the traditions of their 
race. In short, luxury has destroyed dogs as it has ruined 
Empires. The old saw, ‘A dog, a wife, and a walnut tree, 
the more you beat ’em the better they be, is remembered 
only by the drunken coster who at least ‘dumps’ his wife. 
Dogs are not much beaten, and the result is a development 
of individualistic sensuousness which makes them more inter- 
esting to the philosopher but less useful to man. Mr. Arthur 
Somerset contributes a most interesting and informative article 
on ‘Spiders.’ The author of ‘My Tutorship’ in CornAzdl has 
thrown away a plot for what might have been an amusing 
lever de rideau. It is a pity, for the improbability mars the 
story, while it would have done no harm to the farce, to which 
class of composition all manner of licence in this matter has 
long been allowed. H/arfer’s Christmas number is full of illus- 
trations of the usual kind. Mr. E. A. Abbey tries, and signally 
fails, to represent some scenes from As You Like Jt. Mr. Swin- 
burne is cruelly quoted by Mr. Lang, who writes the excuse for 
Mr. Abbey’s work : ‘ These women are none of Shakespeare’s.’ 
Sir John Millais was the object of Mr. Swinburne’s criticism : 
what he would say of Mr. Abbey one hardly likes to adumbrate, 
Graham Tomson has a pretty little romance in A/acmi/lan’s ; and 
in the same magazine is the third instalment of those pleasant 
‘Chapters from Some Unwritten Memoirs.’ 

We have also received The Art Fournal, Murray's Maga- 
zine, The Antiquary, The Book-Worm, Time, Science Gossip, 
Chambers’s Journal, The Sun, Belgravia, London Society, The 
Expositor, Newberry House Magazine, Temple Bar, The 
Argosy, The Scots Magazine, and The Highland Monthly. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Dr. Sandys has published an edition of the Leftines of 
Demosthenes (Cambridge: University Press) which is almost 
irreproachable. The speech, it must be admitted, is a little 
dull : Demosthenes was at the opening of his political career, 
but he championed the cause of ‘ perpetual pensions’ (or rather 
‘perpetual exemptions’) with all the fervent fluency which 
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characterised his later years. In this edition Dr. Sandys has 
treated the text with respect ; he has given us an excellent 
apparatus criticus (written in Latin), full and satisfactory 
explanatory notes, a bibliography of the speech, and an in- 
troduction dealing with the subject-matter. The introduction 
contains an excellent account of the various Athenian litur- 
gies, a summary of all that is known concerning exemption 
from public burdens, and, of course, a long discussion of the 
case against Leptines. This is perhaps the least satisfac- 
tory part of the book; the legal problems scarcely receive 
adequate discussion. Dr. Sandys tells us that the law of 
Leptines was attacked by means of the ypaqdy mapaviuey on 
the ground that it was contrary to an existing law: he does 
not, however, make it clear whether this process could only 
be employed in cases where there was a formal contradiction 
between the old law and the new, or whether the argument 
that the proposal was injurious to State interests might avail 
to secure its condemnation. If we suppose, as most modern 
scholars do, that the process could only be employed on legal 
grounds, the greater part of Demosthenes’ speech was, strictly 
speaking, irrelevant to the issue ; it was intended to produce a 
good effect on the Athenian dicast, who could never resist an 
appeal to his political instincts. Another matter of some im- 
portance Dr. Sandys does not explain: how was it that, 
although the law of Leptines had been passed for more than 
a year, it was not yet in force? Pollux tells you explicitly that 
by entering a protest (Urwpoord) against a law or a decree any 
one could suspend its operation until a legal decision had 
been given. We may fairly suppose that such a protest had 
been duly entered against the law of Leptines. These, how- 
ever, are but minor points, and do not detract from the value 
of the edition, which is beautifully printed, and contains an 
autotype facsimile from the Paris Ms. 

Manual training as a system means that you are to stop 
giving boys languages and literature, and make them Jacks- 
of-all-trades and masters of none instead. Mr. C. M. Wood- 
ward would perhaps object to this epitome of his views as 
expressed in Manual Training (London: Scott), the latest 
addition to the ‘Contemporary Science’ series, but it is quite 
correct for all that. ‘Is it not possible for culture and manual 
training to go on together?’ he asks. Many things are possible, 
O Woodward! but some things (as this) are extremely im- 
probable. The difficulty at school is always to get the re- 
quired amount into the very restricted cranial space available 
in the average healthy boy. There is what Todhunter well 
called ‘the competition of studies,’ and if beyond a limited point 
new things are introduced old things must go to make way 
therefor. In short, manual training at school is a silly ‘ fad.’ 
After a boy has finished the general education suitable to his 
requirements, then—and not till then—he can and ought to 
begin the study of the special trade or profession whereby he 
is to earn his living. 

Maps and Map-Drawing (London: Macmillan), by William 
A. Elderton, is one of the numbers in an excellent series. It gives 
a brief yet sufficient account of the history of maps: ‘of the 
surveys on which they are founded, and of the way in which 
globes and maps are made,’ together with such description as 
space admits of the theodolite or sextant and other mathe- 
matical instruments used in their preparation. The chapter on 
map history contains a curious Mappa Mundi, or world-map of 
the middle ages, in which the ocean is a river’ running round 
the earth, the Garden of Eden is placed at the North Pole, and 
in the centre of all is Jerusalem. ‘There are useful hints as to 
map-drawing from memory. 

All that you can ask’of a geographical manual is that it should 
be well-arranged and accurate, and that only the most promi- 
nent facts should be introduced. Zhe British Empire: Part 
l, The Home Countries—England, Wales, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, Part 11. Lhe Colonies and Dependencies (Glasgow : 
Blackie), by W. G. Baker, does adequately fulfil the modest re- 
quirements set forth. The compiler introduces extracts from 
magazines, etc., descriptive of places. There is a good deal 
of windy rhetoric about some of them, but on the whole they 
may pass. You pick up a stray fact of interest now and then. 


Thus ‘ Wallsend coal’ is so called from a pit at the end of 
Hadrian’s Wall; ‘ Maidenhead’ is a corruption of Maden-hithe, 
Anglo-Saxon for * timber-wharf’; ‘Berkshire’ = Bare-oak-shire; 
and so on. 
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In An English-Latin Gradus or Verse Dictionary (London : 
Murray), compiled by A. C. Ainger, M.A., and}H. G. Wintle, 
M.A., assistant-masters in Eton College, the former gives in a 
brief preface two reasons for the practice of Latin verse com- 
position: 1. It is the proof and flower of scholarship—which 


is a fine phrase with little meaning. 2. It is an unrivalled 
form of drill for beginners—which is true enough. He frankly 
admits, however, that little time can now be given to this study, 
and proposes to spare the scholar unnecessary labour by the 
issue of this Dictionary. Plan and execution are excellent. All 
the ordinary words used in scholastic verse are given, with the 
authorities for their use ; and several appropriate epithets are 
appended to each. Thus you may translate cabbage as o/us 
or caulis with Horace or as drassica with Propertius. The 
epithets are fresh and cheap, and these are the only fit ones, 
since whilst the cabbage of prose may be stale and dear, yet 
the Muses (here complimented as ‘uneful, learned, eloquent, 
inspired) would be ever disgraced if they could not glorify the 
useful vegetable. Again, the crab, cancer or cammarus, is 
rhymed as red, eight-footed, and obligue. A girl is Puella, 
virgo, or nympha, according to the particular She you have in 
your eye or your heart ; and if you don’t know how to phrase 
her, you are prompted with modest, pure, gentle, joyous, etc. 
If you want to hiss a play, Horace gives you exp/odo, or (to 
alter the phrase) the play 7s damned=cadit fabula ; with much 
more to like effect. 
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AUNT MARY. BILLY BUTTONS. 


C. BURNET & c0., 9 Buckingham n Street, Strand, W.C. 


WEE DAVIE. JOB JACOBS. 





CURATIVE MAGNETISM. 


ROBERT SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAMED 
MAGNETIC 
CURATIVE 
APPLIANCES. 


_— B ELTS, 


— iets 


—— _— _—" - 
— | ate 
oo, ery Etc. 


For the Relief and Cure of 
RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, LUMBAGO, 
BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, 

LIVER COMPLAINT, KIDNEY DISEASE, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, ASTHMA, Etc. 


THE ONLY PRACTICAL MEANS OF 
APPLYING ELECTRICITY 
FOR HEALTH PURPOSES. 


LORD CHARLES LENNOX KERR, Scottish Club, London, writes :—‘ Having 
f — your Mag gnetic Appliances to have been of service to rheumatic pains gen erally, 
ou have my cordial permission to use my name as a reference.’—5th May 1888. 


The Hon. Mrs. BAILLIE HAMILTON is glad to inform Mr. Smith that 
Robert Middlemas has experienced complete freedom from pain after wearing the 
Magnetic Cap half an hour. 

The Rev. G. W. GUEST, The Rectory, Lyinm, Cheshire, writes :—‘ Dear Sir, 

I beg to enclose cheque for the Magnetic Lung Invigorator which I received 
yesterday. The poor man for whom I bought the Knee Cap last year was suffering 
trom rheumatism in the knee, which quite crippled him at times. Now he can 


always go about with comfort. 29th November 1884. 
The Rev. WILLIAM REED, Vicar of Wandsworth, Wandsworth Vicarage, 
London, writes :—* The Rev. Wm. Reed found the enclosed Magnetic Belt most use 


ful during the last severe winter, and he will be glad if Mr. Smith will repair and 
return it to him as soon as possi ‘ble, as he wishes to recommence wearing the Belt 
without delay.’—6¢4 October 1888. 


R. SMITH, 
4 FREDERICK STREET, ano 12 MAITLAND 
STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Sole Manufacturer. 





For full information regarding the application of Magnetism as a 
means of restoring and maintaining Health, lists of Testimonials from 
all parts of the country, Price Lists, etc., see 48-page Illustrated 
Pamphlet, to be had gratis on application. 


THE ROD & GUN 


AND 
Country House Chronicle. 


Published every Saturday Morning—Price Sixpence. 
Proprietor and Editor, . J. WATSON LYALL (of ‘The Sportsman’s Guide’ 





J THE ROD & GUN is a High-class Weekly Paper, chiefly devoted to Fishing 
‘ and Shooting, but it also gives appreciative attention in a light and pleasant 
way to other Healthy Syere and Country Pursuits. It aims at being interest- 

ing to Sportsmen, and a welcome visitor in every Country House. 

Ample space is devoted to Keports of Angling on the Rivers and Lochs of the 
Country, while the Shooting Intelligence is also full and complete. 

The Statf of Contributors is a very strong one, and includes men of the greatest 
eminence in their respective departments. Current Literature receives careful 
attention. 

The tone of the Paper is pure and healthy. No advertisement or matter of a 
questionable nature finds access to the pages of The Rod & Gun, which, in all its 
departments, aims at a high standard of excellence. 

‘Lhe mechanical production of the Paper is of the highest class. 


Subscription, Post-Free, 28s. per annum, paid in advance. 


OFFICES, 15 PALL MALL, S.W. 
To be had of all Booksellers and at Bookstalls. 





A MONTHLY LIST 


Ot 
NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED IN FRANCE, GERMANY, 
SCANDINAVIA, RUSSIA, AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 
is sent to Book- buyers Post Free on application, by 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 


ALL FOREIGN BOOKS of any importance on Sale as soon as possible. 


[December 6, 189¢ 
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THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 








THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 


A Record and Review 


Published simultaneously in 
LONDON AND EDINBURGH 


Every SATURDAY : PRICE SIXPENCE. 





E NATIONAL OBSERVER in Politics is resolutely Constitutional and 
Unionist. Literature, Science, Art, Politics, Finance, Sports, Agriculture, 
and other topics are treated by eminent writers. 
Among signing Contributors are the following :— 
FREDERICK GREENWOOD. Wo. ARCHER. 
Davin Hannay. Sir GeorGe DovuG-as. 
W. E. HEeNLEy. Dr. FELKIN. 
WALTER WuyTE. W. B. Years. 
Cosmo MONKHOUSE. H. O. ARNOLD ForsTER. 
Epmunp Gosse. Professor Lewis CAMPBELL. 
J. MacLaren CosBan. J. M. Barrie. 
Sheriff Campion. | Francis Watt. 
HuGH HAvisurtTon. | Dr. RicHARD GARNETT. 
Sir W. G. Simpson. Rupvyarp KIPLING. 
Horace Hutcuinson. | S. STEpNIAK. 
P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. T. W. RusseEtt, M.P. 
Rev. Dr. J. G. McPHERSON. May KENDALL. 
ALICE MEYNELL. | GRAHAM R. Tomson. 
Eustace BALFour. ANDREW LANG. 
A. C. SwInBURNE. JAMES Payn, 
Cuas. WHIBLEY. R. L. STEVENSON. 
The Author of Fo'c's'le Yarns. H. S. C. Everarp. 
Etc. Etc. 


The ‘MODERN MEN’ Series, 

which forms a feature of the Journal, includes literary and critical portraits of— 
R. L. STEVENSON. Sir J. E. Mivrars. 
A. J. BALFour. F. J. FURNIVALL. 
JoserH CHAMBERLAIN. EmiLe Zota. 
Lord RosEBERY. The Lorp Cuier- Justice. 
Lewis Morris. Sir CHARLES HALLE. 
Tuomas Keitu. Cardinal NEwMAN. 
Sir GgorGe Otto TREVELYAN. * Gyp.’ 
Henry Du Prét LaBoucHEre. Sir James HANNEN. 
J. A. Froupe. A. C. Swinsurne. 
Wat WHITMAN. W. E. GLapsTone. 
Josern Lister. Cardinal MANNING. 
H. M. STANLEY. Count Von MoLrKeE. 
H. Riper HAGGARD. Dr. MARTINEAU. 
Tom Morris. Mr. Justice HAWKINS. 
HENRIK IBSEN. Joun Mortey. 
RosertT BROWNING. AvuGusTE Ropin. 
M. CHARCOT. Sir Joseph Epcar Born. 
The Duke oF ARGYLL. A. K. H. B. 
Henry IRvING. Sir Wa. V. Harcourt. 
CHARLES STEWART PARNELL. W. S. GiLBerrt. 
Prince BISMARCK. C. H. SpurGEoN. 
W. G. Grace. CHARLES KEENE. 
Pore Leo xiut. BisHop OF PETERBOROUGH. 
Fortun& bu BoisGosBey. W. D. Howe tts. 
ANDREW LANG. The Lorp Justice-GENERAL. 
Rupo_pu VircHow. GerorGE Lewis. 
Sir Freperick LEIGHTON, P.R.A. WILLIAM BLAck. 
JoHANNES BRAHMS. ‘GENERAL’ Boortu. 
Le Brav’ GENERAL. Sir ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
GEORGE MEREDITH. ALPHONSE DAUDET. 





| 


SARASATE. Mark Twain. 
A. G. E1rrev. FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
W. T. STEAD. Rev. S. A. BARNETT. 


General Sir FREDERICK ROBERTS. 


| 

| ney 

Citizen ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
Gerorce R. Sims. | 
| 


SALVINL 

M. Guy bE MAUPASSANT. 
Sir Herpvert S. OAKELEY. 
G. J. GoscHEN. 

Lorp TENNYSON. 


Aucustus Harris. 
Archdeacon FARRAR. 
ARTHUR W. PINERO. 
General Lorp Wo tsELEy, V.C. 
THE NATIONAL OBSERVER may be had of every Bookseller and 
Railway Bookstall. 


To Lonpon READERS. 

THE NATIONAL OBSERVER isonsale at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s 
Bookstalls at the following Railway Stations :—King’s Cross, St. Pancras, Euston, 
Paddington, Addison Road, Victoria, Charing Cross, Waterloo, Cannon Street, 
Broad Street, Liverpool Street, London Bridge, Holborn Viaduct, etc.; and 
also of numerous Newsagents, among others:—Everett and Co., Royal Ex- 
change; Leathwait and Simmons, 1 Pope’s Head Alley, Cornhill; D. R. 
Duncan, 186 Fleet Street; Steel and Jones, Spring Gardens; May and 
Williams, Piccadilly; Farmer and Sons, Edwardes Terrace, Kensington; 
Bolton's Library, Knightsbridge; E. M. Weight, Albert Gate; M. Pittman, 
41 High Street, Notting Hill; H. Smith and Son, 25 Hill Road, Wimbledon; 
A. Dulley, 57 High Street, Putney; J. White, 89 King Street, Hammersmith ; 
and at the Street Stalls at the Royal Courts of Justice, Burlington House, Hyde 
Park Corner, Marble Arch, St. Mildred’s House (Poultry), etc. 


Norice To LONDON AND SuBURBAN NEWSAGENTS. 

THE NATIONAL OBSERVER can be obtained wholesale after 3 A.M. on 
Saturday morning at 125 FLEET STREET. 
OFFICES: 

115 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 

9 THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 








OUR COFFEES 


Are selected from the most favoured plantations. Are roasted 
and ground on the premises. Are full of strength and grateful 
aroma. Are guaranteed absolutely pure. Are adulterated 
with Chicory only when ordered. 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
FAMILY GROCERS AND WINE MERCHANTS, 
and 11 FREDERICK STREET, and 
Jo QUEEN STREET, EDINBURGH. 
fine Irish Linen 2s., or with very best Irish 


OLD SH | RTS Linen, 2s. 6d. each, returned free ready to wear. 


Sample New White Shirt, for Dress or ordinary wear, 2s. gd., 38. od., 48. od., 5s. od., 
or 6s. gd. Gent.’s best 4-fold Linen Collars, any shape, 2s. gd. half dozen, post free. 


Hand-Knit by onegal Peasantry, warm, durable, 
IRISH SOX and comfortable, 2 pairs, post free, 2s. 6d. Men's 
Knickerbocker Hose, 2 pairs, post free, 3s. gd., 
4s. 9d., 58. 9d., or 6s. 9d. Ladies’ and Boys’ Hose, Wool Pants, Vests, and Cardi- 
gan Jackets. Nowverycheap. Price Lists, all kinds Linen Goods sent free. 











Refitted, New Fronts, Cuffs, and Collar Bands, 


Price Lists and Patterns, Cambric Handk/s., and all kinds Irish Linen Goods sent free. 


B. & E. MSHUGH & CO., LIMITED, BELFAST. 





ANTIQUE AND MODERN FURNITURE, 
TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA. 


ROBERT COWIE, 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 








Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL'S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 








MISS BOYLE, 31 PRINCES STREET 


Appointed SOLE AGENT for— 
‘DOMESTIC’ SEWING MACHINE. 
AUTOMATIC KNITTING MACHINE. 
WILLCOX & GIBB’S SEWING MACHINE. 
BUTTERICK’S PAPER PATTERNS. 


EXPERIENCED MECHANIC FOR REPAIRS. 
MISS BOYLE, 3! PRINCES STREET-—F/AS7 Floor. 








JOHN DREW 
(Late of Drew & Burnett, Lothian Road), 
BELFORD CARRIAGE WORKS, 
BELFORD ROAD, EDINBURGH. 


Designs of every Class of Carriage submitted for approval, 
and Estimates given for Repairs, etc. 





TODD & CQ., VW SBATES, CROSSES, 
FLoristTs, AND BOUQUETS. 
7 MAITLAND STREET, Unegualled in Britain. 
EDINBURGH. Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. 





THE 
*‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 


‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 





Sole Proprietors— 


A. ALEXANDER & CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON. 





THOMAS JACKSON & SON, COACH BUILDERS. 


Saloon—150 Lothian Road. Works—70 Fountainbridge. 
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PARIS EXHIBITION 1889: GOLD MEDAL AWARDED TO THE FIRM. 


fhrysPure&& 
Concentrated Cocoa 


REFRESHING NOURISHING STRENGTHENING. 


Thie choice preparation of Cocoa makes a delightful beverage for Breakfast or Supper. Being exceedingly nutritious, easily digested and assimilated, it forme 
a valuable food for invalids and Children. 
ee TO SECURE THIS ARTICLE. ASK FOR ‘FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA.’ 


LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 


Signature, thus :— 
Cc 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen | 
generally. Retail everywhere. | 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 
International Exhibition, Edinburgh, 1890. 
NO BATH-ROOM OR CARRIACE EQUIPPED WITHOUT 


RANKIN'S 
CORK MATS 


(Same as used by Lorp Sa.ispury and Mr. GLADSTONE.) 
Are the Finest Carriage and Bath-Room Mats. 


Bizes—12 by12to20 by 45in. Prices—3s. to 24s. each. 




















« 





—a, 











CAUTION—/nferior Mats being now offered to the Public, please 
note that each Mat is branded ‘RANKIN’S CORK MAT.’ 


Of Leading Chemists and Furnishing Houses, or 
WM. RANKIN & SONS, Cork Merchants, Glasgow & Lisbon. 


WINTER STORAGE OF COALS. DUTCH BULBS. 


The Pick of Holland. 


MESSRS. JOHN SMITH & SONS | 
Coal and Coke Merchants, VAN VELSEN BROTH ERS, = 

37 LOTHIAN ROAD. Bulb Growers, 
Te senna 5 WAGENWEG, HAARLEM, 


on 6 HOLLAND. | 














Balquhatstone Black Band Coal, : 


Brownieside and Stepends,  . . . . : . ams. . . ° ° a 
Benhar and Wallsend(Alloa),. - + + +:  : «20s. Our ‘Triumph’ Collection for Spring-Gardening, containing 
| Ferniegare and Stanrig, > ; ‘ : , ; - 18s. 6d. iv." 

Shawfield and Virtuewell, __. . . : ; . 1978. 6d. : 1200 extra selected bulbs, Video : 

owe a 70); oye tet a . . . . = 6d. 50 Hyacinths, finest mixed. 50 Grape Hyacinths. ; 
iddled Small Coal (17s. 6d.); Haywood, . : ’ 3 - wés. A be ; Ss 2S . : 

Double Screened Washed Nuts (16s. 6d.) ; Screened Nuts, . . pe Tulips, — of | og rages 

Briquettes (200 Large or 400 Small), . > ‘ : : . 198. 6d. 25», ‘Single Late. 59 scilla sibirica. 

N.B.—The above are Cash Prices, and include all Charges for Cartage and 25 +», Double Early. 25 Gladioli. 


Portage. All Accounts unpaid at the expiry of One Month from date of | 100 Narcissi Poeticus or ‘ Phea- 


delivery will be charged Credit Prices and no Discount allowed. 
Wagon Loads (Five Tons) Sixpence per Ton less than the above Rates. 
District OrFices— 

STOCKBRIDGE—18 N.-W, Circus Pvace, P.O. 
NEWINGTON.—49 NewinctTon Roap. 
MORNINGSIDE—102 MorninGsivE Roap, T.O. 
HAYMARKET—18 HayMarketT TERRACE. 
GRANGE—3:1 Marcumont Roap, T.O. 


ad September 1890. Telephone No. 227. 





100 Spanish Irises. 

25 English Irises. sant’s Eye.’ 
400 Crocus in 4 distinct colours. | 25 Polyanthus Narcissi, finest 
100 Double Ranunculuses. mixed colours. 

50 Single Anemones. 50 Winter Aconites. 

25 Large Double Anemones. 

Will be sent immediately after receipt of cheque or P.O.O. value £1. Half of the 
above quantity for 11s. For other collections, etc., please ask for our complete 
Catalogue, which will be forwarded free on application. 








} Printed for the Proprietors by T. & A. CONSTABLE, Prinic:s 1o Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by JoHN DouGtas, at the NATIONAL OBSERVER OFFICE, 115 Fleet Street, London, and 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 
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